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This country, under the leading of Christian men, for very few 
of them were sceptics, has undone the evil which resulted from 
the conversion of Constantine. That conversion was a victory of 
Christianity which was at once a victory and a disaster, an advan 
tage and a loss. All Christian men who assented to this work may 
not have seen the effect. All who helped in the work of the 
Federal Constitution surely did not anticipate that their State Con- 
stitutions would eventually conform to the principle of separation. 
And, indeed, to revert to an early illustration, those cast upon the 
Island did not expect Paganism here nor any religion but Chris- 
tianity. But in yielding up what Constantine had given the 
Church, Christianity has said to every other religion, come here 
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and defeat me if you can ; Protestantism has said to Jesuitism, come 
here, and if you can win in a free land, where free-speech and a 
free-press are, take all you can win, but government patronage 
must never be part of your winnings. 

Having undone the union of Church and State, which alliance 
began with Constantine, it may be that the Church has been placed 
just as our Lord and the Apostles desired she should be. The 
Church was founded in an empire which had its religion, one of 
Paganism. Her early builders preached and toiled under a govern- 
ment which sometimes tolerated, ofttimes persecuted. 

How gladly would the Apostles, who courageously confronted 
persecution, have built in such a State as this; how gladly the 
earliest ante-Nicene Fathers have carried forward the work in a 
State which had cast Paganism out of its law, and where they were 
protected from persecution—how gladly, without thinking of 
alliance with the secular power! It was all Justin Martyr asked. 

The State is free—free of the Church. The Chureh is free— 
free from the State. The State is bound to protect the Church, 
but only as she is bound to protect every corporation which her 
legislation creates. ‘The Church is not a corporation which comes 
of her legislation, though the Church may for the advantage of 
securing property, avail herself of the acts of incorporation. 
But the Church existed before this State; the Church helped to 
make this State ; the Church, as the history shows, voluntarily re- 
linquished the patronage of the State, and the Church, in the com- 
mon law, if she had no written guarantee, would be entitled to care- 
ful protection from the State. The Church in relinquishing the pat- 
ronage of the State obtained freedom. She is free from State con- 
trol. She may choose her own ministers and officers without any 
dictation from the State; she may admit illiterate persons to 
her ministry as teachers of the citizens of the State, and the State 
may not say her nay; she may revise her Bible or change her 
Creeds, and the State has neither potent nor impotent voice to 
utter. 

The free State is for the good government of the people, to pro- 
tect each individual in the possession and exercise of his rights, 
and to secure harmony in society. The free Church is for the 
work which her Master founded her to do, to present God the 
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Father, the Christ the Saviour, the Holy Ghost the Paraclete, to 
teach religion, to cast out devils, to heal men’s souls, to do all the 
good she can. 

The two touch each other on the ground of morals. The State 
enjoins moral duties. She commands things because they are 
right; or forbids things because they are wrong. Her law makes 
neither right nor wrong. Her law, like the Decalogue, is almost 


> 


altogether, “ thou shalt noé,” and yet has also something of * thou 
shalt.” She founds her law partly upon her necessities, 
and partly upon principles of right, but altogether upon the 
ground of utility. In making her laws she is governed by the 
moral sense of that society which she is. She appeals to that 
moral sense. She may, and must legislate in the interest of the 
highest morality she has received. She may educate in the 
morality of that utilitarianism which expounds her law. ‘True, 
she receives a higher morality than that, and from the Church, 
but how? Not by the Church dictating to the State as Queen 
to Prince, but by the Church teaching the people, and holding 
them to belief in God, and Divine Revelation. To whatever ex- 
tent the Church has failed here, the State has not reached up to 
the highest moral standpoint of the utilitarian. Divorce laws, in 
many States furnish illustration of this. Ifthe Church neglects 
to give in due measure, any part of the teaching of her revelation, 
or if she fails to influence society into the reception of her teach- 
ing, she may cry aloud in her Canon law, and in conventional 
resolutions, and even in petition, against the wrong, but the State 
will not so much as lift a little finger to right that wrong. Take 
another illustration. If men in public or commercial life are do- 
ing wrong and getting powerful and rich, and the Church be not 
faithful in denunciation of their way, but, on the contrary, if she 
court their patronage, take their money and seem to excuse their 
success, there will not be created even a public sentiment to 
purge society of the evil doing. The State receives her purest 
morality from the Church, but only as the teaching and practice 
of the Church create public sentiment. 

The Church has to do with religion. Religion includes morality, 
but morality does not include religion, while it exists in the ab- 


stract separate from religion. 
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We may concede that, without going so far as Prof. J. B. Grote, 
when he says : 

Morality is in itself independent of anything which can, with significance, be 
called actual religion, and * * * all the great notions of morality are suggested 
independently of any distinctively religious considerations.' 

The Church receives her morality from Revelation; and the 
State may accept morality from the Church, though not upon the 
ground upon which the Church accepts it. And yet only a part 
of the morality which the community accepts may go into its law. 
But though the Church take her morality from the revealed will 
of God, and the State should seek hers from the utilitarian 
ground, and they seem to be working from opposing schools of 
thought, yet, as they meet in the domain of morality, they do not 
meet as antagonists. It is not in speculative controversy, but in 
practical doing they come together. Really the State is receiving 
the results of the two schools. John Stewart Mill claims what 
the Church will surely concede,— Whatever aid religion, either 
natural or reveaied, can afford to ethical investigation, is as open 
to the utilitarian moralist as to any other.’ As the Church edu- 
cates the citizens of the State, the moral sense of the people is de- 
veloped, and as the State by her legislation cannot afford to come 
into conflict with the demands of utility, neither can she afford to 
shock the moral sense of the majority of her citizens. Utilitari- 
anism is not the whole of moral science, but it is part of it, and 
nearly all of it with which the State has to do. The moral sense 
of the Church, as it takes possession of a goodly number of citi- 
zens, the State can only recognize by abstaining from legislation 
which would wound it. True, Coleridge has said of morality and 
religion, in that fine way which was all his own: 

Should I attempt to distinguish them by their objects, so that morality were the 
religion which we owe to persons and things of this life, and religion our morality 
toward God, and the permanent concerns of our own souls, and those of om 
brethren; * * * yet it would be evident that the latter must involve the former, 
while any pretense to the former without the latter would be as bold a mockery as, 
if, having withholden an estate from the rightful owner, we should seek to appease 
our conscience by the plea that we had not failed to bestow alms on him in his 


beggary.* 


' From an unpublished letter quoted by the Rey. J. Llewelyn Davis. 


*The Friend, Sec. 2. Essay 1. 
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We hold to that, and if the State existed to lead men to per- 
form their duty to God, she would have to do with all of 
morality—with all of religion. Ifthe Church exist to lead men 
to God, and the State exist that men influenced by the Church or 
not, be taught and made to perform certain duties owing “ to per- 


sons and things of this life,” 


the two may meet on the ground of 
morality in perfect friendship, neither interfering with the work 


of the other. 


But here arises a difficulty. The greatest security the State 
has is that men believe in God, that they have some fear of God, 
and that they believe in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. Several States of the Union demand this much belief 
from every one put in any office of profit or trust. Indeed, as our 
civilization can never go back to Paganism, we may say the ethics 
and the faith of Christianity are necessary to the maintenance of 
the State. Let the Church be destroyed, let her influence upon 
society become anything near to a thing of nought, and the State 
will be brought face to tace with her own destruction. Her 
power might forbid the rapid multiplication of open crimes, but 
those secret ones which sap the foundations of society would at 
once increase an hundred-fold and usher in the “Saturnalia of 
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vice.” One might argue from this that as the Church is neces- 
sary to the very existence of the State, it becomes the State to 
nurse the Church and to teach children the ethies of Christianity. 
But you certainly cannot legislate men into a belief in God, or 
into that hearty reception of the Christian moral law without 
which it is worth but little to the individual life. The only way 
in which State nurture may assist the Church is to secure Chris- 
tian teaching for children and for the rude dwellers in the interior 
and sparsely settled districts. Payment for the exercise of moral 
influence, or something that would be received in lieu of it, is the 
only aid the State could give, with any promise of result, that her 
free laws do not give now. That would be the union of Church 
and State. ‘The State seems to have said to the Church, main- 
tain yourself; and if you do not I must go. But she has said 
that to a Church in which she had faith; she has said that to a 
Chureh which had faith in herself. The State said it to a Church 
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which, the State thought, could do better for herself if she were 
free ; the State said it to a Church which thought she would be 
better off if she were free. 

In inquiring into the duties of the Church in such a State, we 
must try to suppose what the Christ and the living stones, whom 
He made the foundation of His Church, would have done had 
they been in such a State. As to her privileges they are without 
limit. 

The history is my argument as I venture on to consider the 
duties of the Church and the State in respect to various living 
questions that are agitating our society to-day. 

We are exhorted by some good Christian people to ask that the 
Name of Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, be put into the 
Constitution, the fundamental law of the State, and, indeed, we 
are invited to ask that the Name of our Lord Jesus the Christ, 
be put there, as a recognition of the existence of God and that 
the nations of the world belong to the Kingdom of His Son. It 
is a pious wish born of holy thought. But I am not prepared to 
favor it, unless it be thought wise to make a radical change in the 
character of onr Law. Where the sacred Name remains in a State 
Constitution, though it be a legacy of the union of Church and 
State, do not blot it out. But if it should be written in a law 
where it is not, it might be the semblance of such alliance. It 
does not seem to me that God will be most surely honored in the 
adoption of this proposal. If that were so, it would end the ques- 
tion for every Christian. Christians have control of this land, 
and can do this if they choose. But had they not better wait un- 
til they have inspired official circles with the healthful spirit of 
truth and honesty and all the virtues? The name of God was 
not put upon our coin until the money was debased. We made : 
lie and printed on the face of our falsehood, “In God we trust.” 
The State has not chosen for any part of her mission the presen- 
tation of the Deity to the world; she leaves that to the Church. 
And, perhaps, the Church had better hold on to her monopoly 
until the State, whether it be kingdom or republic, becomes a 
righteous State. States claiming to be Christian have done injus- 
tice to Pagan people, have made war for purposes of trade, have 
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robbed others of territory. States claiming to be Christian have 
sent official representatives abroad who have been low, brutal, 
dishonorable, and lustful men. In any such case it were better 
that Christianity had kept clear of all responsibility, and that bad 
men should not go forth nor bad deeds be done in the name 


of God. 


The question of education claims settlement upon the funda- 
mental principles which govern the relation of Church and State. 
The duty of the Church is to educate children. How she ever 
same to think of turning her work over to any other agent, I can- 
not imagine. How she can consent to the separation of religion 
from letters, in the education of the young, I cannot imagine. If 
we may speak of more than one Church, that Church is the 
wisest which performs this duty, which will not yield the educa- 
tion of her children, or of any children that she can get, to the 
State. And yet it is the duty of the State to see that children 
be educated and to educate children for whom no other guardian 
will care. Germany demands her sons for soldiers, and she 
means to have intelligent soldiers. America needs her sons for 
statesmen—tfor sovereigns. Germany does not desire every son 
for a General, nor America every son for a Congressman. But 
America needs citizens who will know enough to cast an intelli- 
gent ballot. The child must receive a certain measure of instrue- 
tion that he may have a fair chance in the battle of life. As 
the State feeds a child, when no one else will appease his hunger, 
so the State must educate the child, for her own sake and 
for the child’s sake, if no one else will do that. But the 
American State cannot give any religious instruction. If she 
presents any moral instruction, it can only be that of her laws 
and their penalties. She may possibly go beyond this to the 
ethics of humanitarianism, but no higher. As soon as she tries 
to reach to a higher law, she comes in conflict with the spirit 
and, sometimes, the letter of her Constitution, stirs up jealousy 
among her Christian citizens, and grievously offends others of her 
citizens. And yet the Church and State may join in the work of 
educating children without violating the principle of separation, 


and without doing wrong to anybody’s religious or constitutional 
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scruples. To do this the State must withhold any aid in the edv- 
cation of children whose parents or guardians will educate them. 
She is not called upon to do this any more than she is called upon 
to feed or clothe them. She can compel parents to educate, as 
she can compel them to feed and clothe their offspring. Where 
they are unable, or cruelly unwilling to do this, the State may 
find it her duty to educate. It would leave, comparatively, very 
few children looking to her for education. She might educate 
them in any Church or private school where they would be taken 
for what the State will pay per capita, and where the State has 
assurance that such education as the child needs, and she desires 
for children, will be given. The State has done her duty 
when she has given the child a fair, intelligent, start in life. 
The Chureh has not done her duty until she has given the 
child all the instruction and counsel in the ways of wisdom 
that the child ought to receive. I am tempted to go much 
farther into this question, but must resist. I only beg to add 
that if Protestantism were as thoroughly organized and as 
competent to do this work as is Rome, I am satisfied that she 
would gladly accept a solution of the question on the principles 
laid down, for they are her principles. Remember that one of 


them is the union of Christianity with literature and science. 


The Mormon trouble claims a settlement that is in harmony 
with the principle which involves the separation of Church and 
State. The Supreme Legislature has no right to approach the 
subject from the Christian standpoint. But it may do so from a 
moral standpoint. The State was established in a civilization 
which enjoined monogamy. !t is enough for her that she deems 
the protection of her citizens, the protection of woman, as demand- 
ing that polygamy be forbidden. If she has settled that in her 
law, or chooses to settle it in her law, no demand of religious tol- 
eration may be set up by men who would present polygamy as 
a part of their religion. If any body of people were to claim 
that they held to a religion which required human sacrifices, how 
soon the State would interfere to prevent murder! If any people 
should present a religion which enjoined cruel punishment 
of disobedient children, how soon the State would interfere! 
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There is a religious sect in England called “ Peculiar People,” 
who believe in unction and prayer only, as means of healing the 
sick. When death has resulted and brought to light the cruel 
neglect of medical aid, the law has taken cognizance of the 
offender. A recent death of a child in a family of this sect, has 
resulted in the father’s committal to prison. Our Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children would have interfered under 
the same circumstances. May the State not forbid cruelty to 
woman? She does confront the Church and even the plain teach- 
ing of Christ, to rescue woman from cruelty, as, sometimes, when 
she puts asunder those whom the Church has declared that God 
hath joined together. If the Church should practise immorality 
the State may forbid and punish. The question falls under that 
legal ban which some of the States expressly mention as a restric- 
tion of religious freedom—it shall not be so construed “ as to ex- 
cuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the 
peace and safety of the State.” It is under a more direct ban, that 
law which the early Congress made for the government of the North- 
western Territory, and which demanded that morality should be 
protected. 

The divorce laws are to be discussed upon the same ground. 
From the utilitarian position we must show that the same doctrine 
which the New Testament presents, is necessary for the welfare of 
the State, for the happiness of woman, and the rights of children. 
If the State cannot be persuaded of that, and if the Church has 
been so negligent of teaching here, that a healthful moral sense 
has not been aroused in the people, we must submit to loose legis- 
lation, and enforce Canon law upon those who may be subject to it. 


Such laws as the Sunday laws, the State may, perhaps, enact, 
because she undertakes, and rightly, to protect her citizens in 
their worship. I am not sure of that however, but she may do 
so, because in the sanitarian’s view, her citizens require one day of 
rest in every seven days. If she close the liquor shops on that 
day, as she does on the day of an election, it must be for other 
reasons than those most potent to the temperance reformer. She 
may close them to protect her criminal calendar from the growth 
that comes to it on a holiday ; or she may close them because of 
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social or sanitary considerations. The entire prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, the Church cannot expect of the State, if she desires 
it. But a just and healthful regulation of it may be insisted 
upon. 

The State’s custody of criminals and of paupers is to be gov- 
erned by the principles determined upon thie subject. The State 
takes a criminal to imprison or to hang him; she takes paupers 
to care for them. They are her’s while in her custody. She 
may not shut either out trom religious teaching, for the criminal 
and the pauper have rights. But she may not impose any relig- 
ious teaching upon them ; and she cannot, or should not, pay for 
any religious teaching given them. She does the proper thing, 
in this respect, towards the criminal who is condemned to capital 
punishment. She permits him to select a religious teacher, but 
she does not pay the religious teacher. Her conduct towards the 
inmates of penitentiaries and almshouses is in most cases differ- 
ent; she appoints and employs chaplains and provides chapels. 
It is wrong. It is a violation of her principle—a departure from 
her chosen attitude of standing aloof from the Church. Jeal- 
ousies among the denominations are the result. The Church 
should stand ready to offer her ministrations to criminals and pau- 
pers without any remuneration to the ministers from the State. 


A higher order of chaplains might be one result. 


All government chaplaincies should rest upon the same principle. 
The Legislature may have prayer at the opening of its sittings. 
It is a matter which the Legislature is to decide. But it should 
be prayer that is not paid for—at least not paid for by the State. 

Chaplains in the army should be sent by the Church, just as 
volunteer sanitary and moral work has been done in the army. The 
navy offers a more knotty problem, because any man sailing in a 
ship feeds upon the stores of the ship. But the navy is a field 
which the State, under the present practice has never been able 
to supply with religious teachers, as only large ships, “ flag-ships,” 
carry Chaplains. The men who sail in smaller vessels have to go 
without a religious teacher. 

There are matters of public interest which differ from some of 
those treated of above, in that they seem to rise into a sphere of 
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ethics higher than mere utilitarianism. At least they should be 
met most sternly upon the higher ground. Shall prostitution be 
licensed by the State? Or, as a friend suggests it should be put, 
shall immorality be licensed by the State? In some Christian 
States it has been licensed. In one of the smaller Northern 
States of Europe, a legal custom most revolting to our Christian 
sentiment prevails. No child or youth can receive a license to 
enter any trade, business or vocation by which a livelihood is 
earned, without presenting a certificate of confirmation. Prosti- 
tutes are licensed. Whenever a girl presents herself for license to 
exercise prostitution she is called upon to show her certificate of 
confirmation ; and, if she has it not, she must go and be con- 
firmed in order to become a prostitute.’ Now a committee 
of the legislature of New York asks us to license pros- 
titution. They argue from the utilitarian position. “ The greatest 
happiness to the greatest number,” is their argament; and 
it is enforced by the untrue assertion, that an honest effort to 
put an end to prositution would result “in turning unhallowed 
passions into injury to other spheres of life.” By this it is to be 
supposed they mean that beastly men would find entrance in 
to our virtuous homes for the purposes of seduction or rape. 
The proposition may be met and defeated upon the ground 
of utility. But it would be a fight in a lower position than 
that in which we should meet such a foe to society. Here 
is where the moral sense of the community should have been 
so developed by the Church, as that no legislature would dare to 
shock that sense by giving heed to such a proposition. 

With respect to all purely moral questions, as they are affected 
by or become the subjects of legislation, such for instance, as the 
suppression of immoral literature, let it be conceded, as has been 
already said, and as I think it must be conceded, that the State 
undertakes to be moral, and to protect the morals of the commu- 
nity. Ifthere be Christians who cannot separate morals from re- 
ligion, I must point to all such legislation as the State presents in 
this matter, which has been purely in accordance with her princi- 


‘The Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D., is authority for this statement. 
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ples, to show that she makes the separation. The Christian re- 
ligion has given her the ethical standpoint from which to view the 
well-being and behaviour of her people, but she takes part of the 
ethics without the religion, out of which they were born. The 
State is committed in her fundamental law, to aid by legislation 
the suppression of vice. Show her where, and how she may do 
that, and hold her to the duty. 


The taxation of Church property claims brief consideration. 
We will allow that productive Church property should be taxed. 
The place for the sepulture of the dead, if it be not a source of 
income, and if the poor are allowed burial free of charge, should 
be exempted from taxation, whether it belong to the Church or 
not. Church edifices are said to be unproductive property. It 
would admit of discussion whether or not they be so, when the 
Church corporation put its tax upon the pews, and it is also a 
question with two sides to it, when the Church edifice is rising 
into greater value. I think the Church should never ask exemp- 
tion from the State. The Sate makes laws for the protection of 
this property, and makes laws and pays a constabulary for 
the protection of worship from any annoyance. 


The theme is an important one. There are a few who whis- 
per of a coming “religious war,” in this land, by which they 
mean a conflict of arms between Romanism and Protestanism. I 
have very little fear of this, but the whisper itself is dread; it is 
but a zephyr coming from a stormy quarter, which may grow 
into the furious wind and bring the tempest. But if there come 
no such storm—and may God forbid its coming—the wrangle of 
words and ideas is already high; and we are beset by legislation 
on subjects pertaining to this question, which is giving us trouble. 
We have established precedents which have done us harm; and 
we are daily in danger of establishing others of similar character, 
(especially just now in governing the aborigines) and, also, of mak- 
ing fatal experiments in seeking remedies for past mistakes. The 
questions are most vital that confront us. They should be settled 
upon the principles that underlie our government. Any tem- 
porary advantage which one denomination of Christians, or one 
phase of Christianity may get to-day, at some future day may 
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react most disastrously upon those who have asked or consented 
to take this favor. Why all this quarrelling over these matters ? 
If we will but discover the true idea of the free Church in the 
free State, and consent to asettlement in harmony with that idea, 
we remove them from our political wrangles. The incentive of 
this paper is the hope that it may prove some slight contribution 
towards the discovery of that idea in all its fulness. 

To approach a conclusion of the argument; I find this State to 
have undertaken to care for her citizens, “ from the cradle to the 
grave,” or rather from their conception to the resting of their dust. 
She leaves altogether the development of the soul for its immortal 
life to another agent. The State says, be good citizens; and if 
you be not, at least, good enough to abstain from the violation of 
my laws, I will punish. 

The Church was founded by Jesus, the Christ, to care for all 
men, and for their welfare through time and eternity. She is to 
say, be good citizens; and she is to uphold the majesty of the 
State law. She is to bid men be good citizens, as she bids them 
to be good men. She is to give children and adults all the help- 
ful ministration that she can, teaching, counsel, social and pe- 
cuniary help, as wisely as she can, healthful amusement, and 


everything that will develope and improve “spirit and soul and 


body.” She has something to do with everything that is secular 


as well as to preach the Gospel. The well-being of man is the 
burden of her Gospel. As part of all else she has to do with politi- 
cal science. If she thinks that the government be bad she can say 
so, when she deems it wise to say so; and she can agitate to bring 
about, if possible, a change of the form of government. 

There are Christian men who will say with that great publicist, 
Justice Story : 

The right of a society or government to interfere in matters of religion will hardly 
be contested by any persons who believe that piety, religion, and morality are inti- 
mately connected with the well being of the State, and indispensable to the adminis- 
tration of justice.! 


But the learned Justice here was in opposition to the men who 


' Commentaries on the Constitution. Vol. III, p. 722. 
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controlled the formation of the Union and the changes of State 
Constitutions; and he strikes a blow at the freedom of the Church. 
Yet the Church may adopt his view, and ask for constitutional 
amendments in accordance with it, only she will barter away her 
freedom, should she do so. But while the vonstitution is un- 
changed she must accept it as it is, and be asupport to government 
in everything lawful. She has Apostolic teaching and example 
when a Pagan government was upheld. The statesmen whom 
Jefferson represented were directly at variance with the ideas of 
Judge Story, as was also that party of the Church which favored 
separation. I might quote again from the memorial of the 
Presbytery of Hanover. 


This view may seem to impose some hardship and self-denial 
upon the Church. It certainly increases the ease of her clergy 
and relieves her laity to have any kind of government favor or 
aid. But really, ifthe free Church in a free State would but 
awake to a realization of where in the world she has the greatest 
advantages for her work—all that work, everything her Master 
gave her to do, and if a corresponding spirit of devising liberal 
things should be aronsed in her children, the opportunity is hers— 
here and now. All the hardships she has here, all the abnormal 
phases of her position, her little work, her mean support, and her 
meagre success, arise from the fact that in an early century she 
lost the realization of her faith, her faith that there is a God, a 
good God, Who is the Father of all men,and that Jesus Christ is a 
Divine Saviour of men from self and sin, and that the Holy 
Ghost is with men in the place of the ascended Christ; and, fur- 
ther, that she has never recovered the realization which she lost. 
Some earnest souls, in every century, have possessed the succes- 
sion of the faith and its spirit, but to the greater number it has all 
been and is, a cold form of words that embody an idea without 
spirit. 

I hold in abeyance any opinion as to what is best in the future 
for Church and State. It may be that we ought, and shall have 
to become a nation after the full measure of English and German 
orthodox philosophy—a nation with a Church or, at least, a nation 
with Christianity. A constitution may be changed. It is a 
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sacred compact which has almost unanimous approval and which 
protects the rights of minorities, but after all it is but a writing 
which a majority of certain numbers may change. Constitutional 
restrictions hinder and delay changes which a majority may de- 
sire, but they are swept away or disregarded when the majority 
choose. As Randolph said in the Virginia convention of 
1829-30: 

Sir, when the time shall come that the people of this country are ripe for a Union 
of Church and State, or for orders of nobility either, they will have them in spite of 
all the moth-eaten parchment in your archives. 

We are not afraid of Paganism conquering the land. There 
may be some fear that Infidelity will; indeed, some fear that it 
did as our constitutions were made. There is much to be said 
for that view that must command the respect of every thoughtful 
Christian. Let it be said however, not so much to the praise of 
infidels as to the shame of Christians, that infidels are tolerant. 

Are we afraid of any one denomination getting control of gov- 
ernment patronage or favor? The only way to prevent that is 
for each and every denomination to abstain from asking such gov- 
ernment aid or political favor, as any one of them would be un- 
willing to have granted to every other; and for Protestantism to 
hold back from any State aid in its propagandism. 

It is more than likely that this present relation of Church and 
State is right. It may be but the rendering unto Cesar the 


things that be Cesar’s, and unto God the things that be God’s. 


The Divine Sovereign of the world may have given something to 
Ceesar, and delivered it so fully into the temporary keeping of 
Cesar, as that it were better His own Holy Name be not as- 
sociated with human governments. His Honor may be compro- 
mised thereby. It is certain that the Pagan power was ordained 
of God. Just before Nero, that éruel Caesar persecuted, St. Paul 
wrote to the Christians living in the capital of the Empire : 

Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers (or authorities), for there is no 
power but of God : the powers that be are ordained of God. * * * For rulers are 
not a terror to good works, but to the evil. * * * Heis the minister of God to 
thee for good. * * * He beareth not the sword in vain: for he is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. * * * For for this 


cause pay ye tribute also.! 


? Romans viii., 1-7 
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Perhaps these are things which God has delegated to human 
governments, Ceesars as they all are, until the Christ shall come to 
claim the earth as His own. 


Without deciding which of the two views ought to govern the 
future of our nation,'I am in favor of giving the experiment we are 
making a fair, honest, long trial ; and that can only be done by 
adhering faithfully to the principle of separation. Only such fair 
experimental practice can prove, whether, in the Providence of 
God, this people were formed into a nation to show the ages to 
come that such relations of Christianity and State will be 
failure for the State, or to show that they are good for the State, 
and best for the Church. Civilization without Christianity has 
been, and ever will be a failure ; but, though our State have no 
religious character, ours is not a civilization without Christianity. 
Christianity must save the State; nothing else can. All our 
material prosperity and splendor are doomed to fade away into 
nothingness, to stand a ruin as verily as Babylon stands, un- 
less we be saved by something that is more potent than had 
Babylon, or Corinth, or Athens, or even Rome. Our learning and 
philosophy and morals will sink into Epicureanism, in which all 
virtue will be lost, unless we be saved by something more potent 
than Alexandria, or even Paris and the great Empire of 
Charlemagne ever had, or which, if they ever had, they lost. It 
must be a liberal, earnest, living Christianity, commended to 
men’s hearts and taken into their lives, through its presentation 
by cultured and holy preachers, and by a Church, which is so sure 
of her past that is good and so ashamed of that which is stained 
as to have turned her back upon the past, and which faces the 
present and the future. And, I would say of it further, a Church 
which looking into the face of the present, and also of the future, 
girds itself for battle, and prays as it goes to its dread work—a 
work more dread than the most think it to be—prays that the 
Holy Ghost may keep its courage from failing, give it wisdom 
and might, and which invokes the same fearful curses to come 
upon falsehood, wrong, and evil that it finds in the book of Psalms. 
In the work it has to do, the most important thing, and the first 
thing that ought to be done, is to take away from the State the 
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education of children and youth. Very little of it belongs to the 
State; all of it belongs to the Church. Education must be 
thoroughly Christian or the nation is to die or to go halt. 

This Christianity which is to preserve the State must hold back 
from nothing that is human—joy nor sorrow, must take science, 
truly so called, as her handmaid, must applaud and put herself be- 
side the Giant of utilitarianism as he offers to exert his power in 
the cause of the poor and the ignorant. A Church, it must be, 
that realizes its departure from a normal condition, as being too 
great for it to ask alliance with the State, and which is content 
to wait until it reaches its primitive and Apostolic character betore 
it moots the question of such alliance. 

It is the last chance for men and for the world; and the last 
chance for Christianity. There is no undiscovered continent off in 
the great ocean. Christianity is not doing anywhere in Europe what 
we should desire. The saddest features that civilized society 
wears present themselves in Papal Europe; and the outlook in 
Germany and England is not all we might have hoped. Remem- 
ber how old civilization is! and how old Christianity is! and then 
tell me, whether the iron hand which is used and needed for 
repression in one Protestant empire, and the insidious growth of 
an ignorant, half-fed, unbelieving democracy in the other Protes- 
tant empire, are the legitimate fruits of Christian civilization ‘ 
Perhaps what the Church needed was emancipation, was what she 
has here. The “revivals” through which some phases of our 
Christianity here have passed, with all their abnormal conditions 
show that subjective life which is as necessary to the full work of 
religion in the individual soul, and in leavening the nation, as is 
what is distinct from it. A State Church is always destitute of 
the due proportion of this subjective life. The free Church may 


exaggerate it, but that is easily remedied ; always remedied in 
time. The other is hardly remedied. Here being the last experi- 


ment of Christianity with an empire, let us say, Gop Save THE 


CHURCH AND THE STATE. 


JOHN W. KRAMER. 





CATHEDRALS AND PARISHES IN THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH. 


In our article entitled * Cathedrals and Parishes, a contribution 
to their history,” in the January number of this Review, we en- 
deavored to promote an intelligent consideration of the Cathedral 
or See question by investigating the origin of those institutions, 
and calling attention to the primitive system, out of which, by 


many changes, was evolved the Cathedral and Parochial system of 


the Middle Ages, and still later, by other changes, that of the Eng- 
lish Church, as now existing. We urged that in adapting the 
Cathedral idea to our own circumstances we should take counsel 
of the primitive Church, which, like our own, was free from 
Papalist and Imperialist complications, rather than from the 
Church of later ages which was modified by these alien forces. 

The conclusions at which we arrived, stated briefly and sum- 
marily, are these: 

I. In the primitive period the Bishop governed the See and the 
Diocese by the counsel of his presbyters and deacons, and not with- 
out lay co-operation. 

II. The rule requiring the Bishop to take counsel with his 
clergy was so imperative that canons of councils declared action 
taken without this condition to be null and void. 

III. The distinction between See and Diocese, city and 
country is founded in the nature of things—in relations of space- 
proximity and distance ; and this fundamental distinction differen- 
tiated very early the primitive conciliar body, the corona presby- 
terorum into two co-ordinate bodies, the City Chapter and the 
Diocesan Synod. 

IV. After and in consequence of the union of Church and State 


this primitive organization was disintegrated, and Cathedral Chap- 
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ters were formed which differed from the primitive body for the 
worse by excluding the clergy who were not specially attached to 
that particular Church which, subsequently to the sixth century, 
came to be called the Cathedral.’ 

V. The American Church being free from the State; the primi- 
tive organization can be easily restored among us, and will be 
found much better adapted to our needs than the exclusive and 
semi-monastic system of the Middle Ages. 

VI. The real question, therefore, concerning the See, and the 
Bishop in the See, is not so much about Cathedral Institutions, as 
it is about the proper organization of the See itself, considered as 
an entity distinct from the Diocese, and therefore needing an 
organization of its own, under the Bishop whose See it is. 

In the present article we purpose to apply the conclusions thus 
arrived at by showing how, without any violent innovations (which 
are always to be avoided) the example of the primitive Church 
may be followed by us, under existing circumstances, and to our 
manifest advantage. 

First, however, we desire to fortify our position still further by 
an appeal to the ultimate authority ; the inspired records of the 
Church’s origin. If we look back to the Acts of the Apostles we 
find in Jerusalem itself a pattern Church, established by the Apostles 
to serve as a model for ecclesiastical organization the world over 
Let us consider this example somewhat particularly. 

The Episcopate of St. James the Less is treated of in all works 
which discuss the general subject of Episcopacy. Our object now 
is to note some other facts which bear upon the administration and 
work of the Church in the city, and upon the relation of the 

sishop and Clergy to one another, to the general organization, and 
to the members of the flock. In the twenty-first chapter of the Acts 
the situation is distinetly photographed. St. James, the Bishop of 


Jerusalem, is there represented as presiding at a conference be- 


' At a later period some of the Diocesan clergy came back to the Cathedral as 
‘Canons non-residentiary.”” Or rather some cf the Canons became non-resident, and 
holding other preferments as pluralists, assimilated themselves to the Diocesan clergy, 
and so formed a connecting link between the Diocese and the Cathedral. But thig 


was always considered by the stricter churchmen of the Middle Ages as an abuse. 
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tween St. Paul and the clergy of his Church. ‘They have come 
together to hear St. Paul’s report of work done among the Gen- 
tiles, to inform him of the state of feeling among the Christians of 
Jerusalem, and to advise a course of action by which the prejudice 
against the Apostle of the Gentiles, felt by a people who still held 
to the Mosaic Law as obligatory, might be allayed. 


And when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly. And the 
day following, Paul went in with us unto James, and all the elders (presbyters) were 
present, And when he had saluted them, he declared particularly what things God 
had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry. And when they heard it they 
glorified the Lord, and said unto him, thou seest, brother, how many thousands 
(uvpiadec, myriads) of Jews there are which believe, and they are all zealous of the law; 
and they are informed of thee that thou teachest all the Jews which are among the 
Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their children, 
neither to walk after the customs. What is it therefore? The multitude must needs 
come together: for they will hear that thou art come. Do this, therefore, that we 


say unto thee, etc., etc. 


Now it is evident that this is not simply a meeting between two 
Apostles who happened to be in Jerusalem at the same time. It is 
a conference with the clergy of the local Church, and in that con- 
ference St. James is the principal personage. He sits in the place 
of authority, surrounded with the corona presbyterorum ; the 
“ elders ” are attendant upon him; St. Paul pays his visit to him 
and is received in solemn official form; it is, to speak in modern 
phrase, the Bishop with the Cathedral Chapter who welcome an 
honored guest, but at the same time consider how his presence 
affects the interests of the Church over which they rule in com- 
mon, and deliberate how to avoid a misunderstanding. It is need- 
less, of course, to go over all the evidence elucidating this re- 
lation of St. James to the Church of Jerusalem. The point is that 
not only did St. James hold the position of Diocesan or Bishop of 
that Church, but that that Church, the first founded by the 
Apostles, was organized distinctively as an Episcopal See; and 
that the Acts of the Apostles presents, as clearly as any record of 
the second or third or fourth century, the type and plan of See 
organization by means of which the Primitive Church did its work 
and won its triumphs. 

Two other facts appear on the face of this passage. First, the 
presbyters in whose midst St. James received St Paul, and with 
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whom, as is evident, he discussed the course of action recom- 
mended in view of the prejudice against him as the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, were the ordinary pastors of the city, such as the Rectors 
of city parishes at the present day. Secondly, the members of 
the Church at that time, (it was twenty-eight or thirty years after 
our Lord’s Ascension) were very numerous—too numerous to be 
comprehended in one congregation. We are told that ‘“‘all the 
elders were present ;” and that they said to St. Paul, “ Thou seest 
brother, how many myriads of the Jews there are which believe.” 
Now these two facts are correlatives; many people, many clergy ; 
few people, few clergy ; and still another fact is implied in this 
correlation, viz.: the existence in any populous city and numerous 
Church, of Parochial societies and places of worship in different 
localities. Nor are there wanting definite indications of this state 
of things—as, for example, where in the twelfth chapter of Acts 
we are told that St. Peter, when released from prison by the angel, 
“came to the house of Mary, the mother of John, whose surname 
was Mark, where many were gathered together praying,”—that is, 
where one of the congregations of the city was assembled for the 
regular worship; and from which St. Peter sends a message to 
St. James, he not being there present. 

Parishes, then—that is, separate congregations—existed in Je- 
rusalem at this time. But these parishes were not, like our city 
parishes at the present day, isolated units; their clergy were not 
only each the minister of his own congregation ; they were as- 
sessors of the Bishop in the general government of the See. Still 
less was the Bishop a cipher or a stranger in the city which was 
his See. He was the centre of its unity, of its corporate life, of its 
collective activity. As the Bishop did nothing without the pres 


byters, so the presbyters could do nothing without the Bishop. St. 
James receiving St. Paul in the midst of his presbyters is the type 


and illustration of the whole relation. And so it was always in 
the Primitive Church. There was a definite organization, includ- 
ing the city clergy, and perhaps the principal men amongst the 
laity, by which all the general business of the Church was man- 
aged under the presidency of the Bishop, and by which plans for 
Church work were formed which were to be carried out by the 


whole body. 
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Now this is just the missing wheel in our ecclesiastical machinery ; 
and it only needs to call attention to it in this compendious way, to 
see how easily it could be supplied. Put the Bishop in the city, make 
it a matter of canonical obligation, and not merely of voluntary 
association, that the city clergy and representative laity take coun- 
sel with the Bishop on all matters of general interest to the city, and 
the thing will be done. The very position will make the Bishop 
the leader in all Church work ; a sense of unity will spring up; 
and the Church of the city will feel that it isan organic whole with 
the Bishop as its head. This will give us the Primitive Chapter, 
the corona presbyterorum, and the Cathedral will grow naturally 
out of it; whereas, if the Cathedral Church be made the starting 
point, and it be organized, on the exclusive medieval plan, there 
must be intensified alienation and isolation of the parishes, and no 
hope of reviving the primitive and Apostolic mode of dealing with 
Church work. Ina large city there are not only parochial but 
general interests ; and as the parochial work is carried on by the 
parochial organization, so there needs an organization which shall 
secure the systematic co-operation of the several parishes in that 
work which can only be done by united action. The effective 
means to do such work is the See system as we have seen it in the 
Primitive Church, and in the Church of Jerusalem under St. 
James—the Bishop gathering round him his clergy and his people 
in common conference, planning and working together with ready 


zeal and willing hands. 


We can now approach the consideration of our subject in detail. 
Cathedrals and Cathedral organization are wanted, not for the 
sake of a hobby or an idea, but for practical results. And the first 
question is, What is to be the effect of the regular Cathedral ser- 
vices upon the people who attend them, and what is to be the re- 
lation to the Cathedral clergy of the people who attend the Cathe- 
dral services? In other words, Is the Cathedral to have a distinct 
body of parishioners or not? This question must be decisively 
settled before we can advance a step in Cathedral organization. 

The parochial relation is founded in the nature of things and 
the necessities of our finite humanity. We do not mean that our 


peculiar parochial arrangements of wardens and vestry, ete., are 
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necessary and unchangeable ; still less that pew-rents have any 
prescriptive divine right ; these matters of detail are variable ad 
libitum. By the parochial relation we mean the relation of a 
definite congregation, and of the individuals who compose it, to a 
permanent place of worship, to the clergy who minister in it, and 
to their pastoral care and oversight; and this we affirm to be 
founded in the physical, moral, and religious nature of man. The 
“ General Assembly and Church of the First-born” is present in its 
unity and universality before the omniscient Ruler of the Universe ; 
but it cannot be brought into visible realization on earth, simply 
because the conditions of time and space forbid. The actual wor- 
shipping assembly with which we are familiar, and in which we can 
be present, is limited to a single congregation, assembled in a sin- 
gle building, within the limits in which a single voice can be 
heard, and composed in ordinary, of persons whose residence is in 
the neighborhood of the place in which they assemble. In simple 
fact, the parochial congregation is the ordinary limit of our actual 
communion with one another in the act of worship. From the 
nature of things it must be so. The parish Church may be larger 
or smaller; but some limits it must have—conditions of accessibil- 
ity externally, and internally ot hearing the spoken word. The 
first requisite, then, for the religious welfare of a city is a sufficient 
number of parish churches for the accommodation of the whole 
population. When we have planted in every locality its own 
Church, and supplied it with a faithful, earnest and zealous clergy, 
and secured the attendance of the people dwelling in its vicinity, 
we have made sufficient provision for the permanent religious wel- 
fare of the people, and the profit by their opportunity rests with 
the individuals themselves. Missionary labor looks to this end; 
a mission is planted because a parish is wanted; and the success- 
ful mission is that which by a happy suicide dies into a parish. 
And the idea of the parish is territorial. A parish is wanted in 
any place because there are people living in that place ; it is estab- 
lished expressly for the people who live there; and the more per- 
fect the parochial relation the more perfect will be the allegiance 
of the people of the locality to the Church of the locality. And 


that simply because of the conditions of time and space. 


‘As With the people so with the priest.” A clergy living in 
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the midst of their appointed field can do the work of the ministry 
better than those who live at a distance. ~ They are nearer to the 
people they are to teach; nearer the sick to whom they are to 
minister ; nearer the poor whose wants need investigation as well 
as relief ; nearer the religious whose devotions they are to lead, and 
nearer the sinners whom they are to seek out and “ compel to come 
in.” Nor can there be any distinction between classes of people 
in respect of these ministrations. It is not only visionary and un- 
practical, but unchristian, to say that there must be a Church for 
the rich in their immediate neighborhood, and a Cathedral for the 
poor a mile or two away, because of some fancied notion that Ca- 
thedrals can do a work among the poor which parish churches can 
not do. To legislate for Cathedrals on the idea that parish 
churches are to be burdened to the end of time with the pew-rent 
system is to shut our eyes to the manifest fact that pew-rents are 
abolishing themselves as fast as possible. Whatever the difference 
between a Cathedral and a parish Church may be, it is not that the 
one is a free church and the other a pew-rent church ; for the time 
is not far distant when, through the operation of natural causes 
now at work, the pewed Churches will die out and free Churches 
be universal. It is true that if the Church be in a quarter which 
is inhabited exclusively by the rich it will be a Church for the 
rich ; if in a quarter where the inhabitants are exclusively of the 
poor, it will be a Church for the poor ; if it be in a quarter where 
the rich and the poor live together, then it will have its richer and 
its poorer members. But this is not a distinction of classes; it is 
an accident of the territorial relations of the parish. Nor can the 


pastoral care be separated from the missionary work within the 


parochial area, so that the pastoral care falls upon the resident 
rector, and the missionary work is relegated to a Cathedral chap- 
lain sent into the parish from a distance. The parish clergyman 
by his office is not only the pastor of his own people, but also the 
missionary to the unbelieving in his neighborhood. He is placed 
in that locality to minister in that locality, as he finds opportunity, 
to all classes of the people. 

So as regards pastoral responsibility, The clergy of a given 
cure, as they must have a definite area of pastoral work, so they 
must have a definite pastoral responsibility, or their influence will 
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be rather hurtful than otherwise. A fluctuating congregation, 
bound by no permanent ties to those who minister to them, will 
never be built up in the Christian life. A Church which is to be 
eftective of real good, by whatever name it is called, or by what 
ever means it obtains clerical service, will be to all intents and 
purposes a parish church. It may be ministered to by a single 
clergyman as Rector or missionary, by a staff of celibate clergy 
living in a clergy-house, by a Rector with his curates, each in his 
own home ; it mav be larger or smaller, with a congregation of 
hundreds or a congregation of thousands ; its services may be sim- 
ple or ornate, musical or plain; it may or may not have daily 
prayers and weekly Eucharist; but, whatever be these varieties of 
detail, it will fulfill the functions of a parish church if it be of any 
real use, and a parish church it will be in effect, with a clergy 
having pastoral responsibility in a limited and definite area. 

Now if Cathedral services and a Cathedral Church are to inter 
fere with this permanence of the parochial relation, or to collect 
assemblies bound by no pastoral ties to the Cathedral clergy, their 
influence will be rather hurtful than otherwise to the religious life 
of the people so brought together. But conversely, if they are to 


exercise a salutary influence upon any class ot professedly Christian 


people, the Cathedral must have that class as its regular parish 


ioners, and its clergy must sustain a real pastoral relation to them. 
[t 1s the weakness ot the English Cathedral system that it makes 
no provision for this pastoral work ; and therefore its theoretically 
grand services too often sink into the perfunctory performance of 
legal obligations attached to the receipt of a stipend. The Amer- 
ican Cathedral can be no such expensive and useless luxury. It 
will be for its own sake, for the sake of its clergy, for the sake of 
the people, the home of aregular congregation, primus inter pares, 
the first among the parish churehes of the city. And therefore it 
will have its staff of clergy, attached to the Cathedral as the Rector 
and his assistants are to the parish church ; and in this respect 
there will be no essential difference between the Cathedral and 
the parish Chureh. 

But when we say that a parochial network extending over the 
whole city, and embracing, as far as may be, the whole population 
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in its meshes, is necessary for the religious life of the city, we do 
not say that it is sufficient for other and vast interests ; and when 
we say that the Cathedral, to be effective, must be as regards a 
regular congregation, one among its sister churches, having a defi- 
nite area of parochial responsibility, we by no means imply that 
this is its only function. It is that, but it is much more than that ; 
and its usefulness as a Cathedral, and its special relation to the 
Bishop consist in its discharge of other functions additional to, but 
not exclusive of, those appertaining to that relation. We lay no 
great stress, as will be understood from what has been already 
said, on the idea that the Cathedral staff would be found an effect- 
ive missionary force for outside work in the Diocese at large, or 
even in the city. Such work would be temporary when success 
ful, and when most successful would require so much the earlier, 
resident missionaries or settled pastors. When a new district is 
opened for Church operations, it is hard to see that it can be more 
effectively served by a clergyman living miles away at the Cathe- 
dral, than by one who takes up his residence among the people he 
hopes to influence. If the mission can be so served, why not the 
parish ; and why should not all the clergy reside at the Cathedral ¢ 
On the other hand, the connection with the Cathedral of an itiner- 
ating ministry, whose real business is here and there about the 
Diocese, would be but nominal, and the disadvantages would more 
than counterbalance the advantages. A missionary, like a pastor, 
works to best advantage when living in the midst of his field of 
work; and as mission work is successful in founding parishes it 
will advance more and more into outlying districts of city or 
country, and be so much harder to reach from the Cathedral as 
that is more centrally located. Diocesan missions, it is safe to 
say, will continue to be carried on by Diocesan agencies ; city 
missions will be best sustained by an agency representing the 
united city parishes, and the Cathedral staff will find its appro- 
priate work in the Cathedral Church and its parochial relations. 
But over and above the parochial relations on which we have in- 
sisted, the Cathedral will do good work in another sphere. Every 
city needs a special pulpit from which the voice of the Church 
through her great preachers speaks “ urhi et orbi ;” in which 
topics may be treated that do not enter into the ordinary course of 
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parochal instruction ; in which subjects of great general interest 
may be discussed ; in which the educated infidelity of the day may 
be confuted, and by which the Church may execute her mission 
to the culture and the science which have not yet been, “ brought 


into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” Canon Liddon preach- 


ing to the crowds who listen to him in St. Paul’s, London, is our 
type of Cathedral effectiveness in this relation, And although 
every preacher who might be available for such occasions is not a 
Canon Liddon, yet neither is every city a London ; but special op- 
portunities thus opened would bring special training, and special 
training would develop special ability ; and the Cathedral pulpit 
thus utilized, outside of the hours of parochial service, would neu- 
tralize much of the narrowness which attaches to mere parochial 
sermonizing ; and as one and another of the clergy was called up 
to bear his part, a higher standard of Christian eloquence would 
be set, and the pulpit in general would manifest increased 
power, appealing to the higher intellect as that intellect is not now 


appealed to in the ordinary parochial routine. 


Now it is in this last relation—its extra parochial phase—that the 
connexion of the Bishop with the Cathedral is specially important 
both to himself and to the city. His relation to the Diocese would 
of itself prevent his active co-operation in the mere parochial work 
of the Cathedral; nor is there any reason why the regular congre- 
gation worshipping there should have any stronger claim upon 
him in this regard than any other congregation in the Diocese of 
which he is the common Chief Pastor. The General of an army 
cannot be at the same time Colonel of a regiment or Captain of a 
company. But the Bishop does need a pulpit of his own from 
which he can preach as Bishop; from which he can utter the 
special message of his high office ; from which he can speak wrdi 
et orbi—to the whole community; and in which, whenever he ap- 
pears there, he is understood so to speak. And if this be the con- 
nexion of the Bishop with the Cathedral—not as a parish Church, 
but in its extra parochial relations—then, around him, ard around 
it, as the place where is his official Cathedra, will centralize all the 
other extra parochial relations of the city—the missionary, charita- 


ble and educational work, which no one parish can carry on by 
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itself, but which must be performed by the united counsel and co- 
operation of the whole Church in the city. 


Our scheme of organization is thus apparent. We hold it a prin- 
ciple that any introduction of new machinery will be wise or un- 
wise, according as it fits in with, or disturbs existing relations. It 
may be that our present system is all wrong; but even if this be 
so, still it will be righted only by gradual modification, and not by 
revolutionary upturning. And it has been our aim in this discus- 
sion to show that the addition of an effective Cathedral and 
See organization tp our existing institutions can be made without 
interfering with any of these latter; and yet that this addition con- 
tains within itself the seeds of such orderly modification as will be 
to the benefit of all concerned. 

The Cathedral, as we have thus sketched it, is the centre of a 
threefold system, each part of which has its definite sphere of 
operations, neither trenching upon the other : 

I. It is the home of the Diocesan Synod (or Convention), and by 
the Diocesan Synod, under the Bishop’s presidency, all the mani- 
fold interests of the Diocese will be provided for. This part of the 
machinery can work just as it does now, if it please the Diocese ; 
und it can be modified as it pleases the Diocese. The Cathedral 
Chapter will usurp none of its functions; the Standing Committee 
will still be the Bishop’s council of advice for Diocesan affairs as 
the General Convention prescribes; the Diocesan Board of Mis- 
sions will still supervise the Diocesan Missionary work, and all the 
other Diocesan institutions continue as before, without complica- 
tions and without friction. 

II. It is the centre—and this is the only new feature—of an asso- 
ciation to which we have given the name of the City Chapter, which 
is to bear the same relation to general Church work in the city, 
which the Diocesan Synod bears to general Church work in the 
Diocese. This Chapter, undertaking only generad work, and being 
composed of clergy and representative laity of the city, will infringe 
upon none of the rights of individual parishes, will meddle with 
no work which belongs to the parishes to do, each in its own de- 
partment. It will umify the city, as the Diocesan Synod unifies 
the Diocese ; and its clergy as the corona presbyterorum of the 
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city will be the helpers of the Bishop as the rightful head of all 
general work in the city. 

ITI. It is the particular cure of a staff of clergy, (more or fewer 
as the case may be), whose duties will be pastoral and parochial, 
and as such specially related to the congregation permanently at- 
tached to the Cathedral. 

In each part of this threefold system the Bishop holds his proper 
position as Bishop and head of the Cathedral the See, and the 
Diocese. 

We need not enlarge any further upon the relation of the Dio- 
cesan Synod to the Cathedral; since the Cathedral, as we have 
said, will not necessarily introduce any change in its operations. 
One provision, however, we deem essential. The Cathedral must 
in its charter accede to the Constitution and Canons of the Dio 
cese; the Diocesan Synod must possess canonical authority over 
the Cathedral as over the parishes; and the obligation of the 
clergy and parishes to co-operate with the Bishop in the City Chap- 
ter must be enforce d by that canonical authority. 

It remains to consider the relations of the City Chapter and the 
Cathedral Staff. 

We may indicate these relations in a word, and also bring the 
Cathedral organization into contact with traditional Canon law, by 
saying that the Cathedral Staff are the Lesser Chapter, and the 
City Clergy, with the lay representatives are the Greater Chapter 
of the Cathedral. 

In all Cathedrals of the “old foundation’ there are found what 
are technically called the Greater and Lesser Chapter. The latter 
is composed of the Canons Residentiary—that is, those members otf 
the institution who are bound to residence, and upon whom falls 
the duty of keeping up the Cathedral work ; the former adds to the 
Lesser Chapter a body of clergy who hold other preferments, and 
are not bound to residence, but whose afliliation to the Cathedral 
body is supposed to be theoretically necessary and practically ad- 


vantageous. These latter, the non-residentiary Canons, hold no 


organic relation, by their external position, to the general work 


' Cathedrals of the old foundation are such as were served by seculiar Canons pre 
vious to the reformation and which therefore retained their original constitution in 
great part; those of the new foundation are such as were served by monks, and sv. 
were refounded by Henry VIII 
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of Diocese or city ; they may be any of the clergy (and therefore 
they may be city clergy) who are nominated to the Cathedral 
prebends. What their duties are in the present condition of the 
English Cathedrals we are not sufficiently informed to say; but 
they are at best merely nominal. The account of the origin of this 
class is given with sufficient clearness and brevity in Freeman’s 
History of the Cathedral Church of Wells, and we need not dwell 
upon it, as those who desire to look it up may easily procure the 
book ; but we may say that it had its rise in an abuse, and its 
theoretical advantage has by Mr. Freeman’s confession, never been 
realized in practice. It has been supposed, however, on this 
analogy, that a Greater Chapter should be formed in our proposed 
Cathedrals by calling up a select body from the Diocese at large 
either by election of the Diocesan Convention, or by ex-officio 
designation, or by Episcopal nomination ; with the one object ap- 
parently, of avoiding the narrowness and c/iqgue spirit which would 
attach to a chapter composed only of Canons Residentiary, oc- 
cupied only in the routine work of the Cathedral, and yet assum- 
ing to be the special companions and counsellors of the Bishop. 
But the fatal objection to such a body among us is this: that a 
Greater Chapter so formed would have no organic refation to any 
special work, and therefore could not have that unity or that in- 
terest in the Cathedral without which their presence would be 
superfluous and ineffective. 

In the Middle Ages, when the Diocesan Synod was practically 
in abeyance, and when it was necessary to put such checks as 
might be upon Episcopal absolutism on the one side, and Episco- 
pal negligence on the other, there needed a powerful body who 
could enforce the claim of the clergy to a voice in the affairs of the 
Church; and the Cathedral Chapter stood forth as the vindicator 
of the old Canons to which we have referred, and claimed for 
itself all that belonged both to the corona presbyterorum of the 
city, and to the Synod of the Diocese. Hence the, legal fiction 
that the Cathedral Chapter was from the beginning the Bishop’s 
council of advice. But this being the situation, the distinction be- 
tween Canons Residentiary and Canons non-residentiary, originat- 
ing as Mr. Freeman shows in the conception of pluralities and the 


‘vice of avarice, wrought this incidental good, that the non-resident- 
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aries brought with them, when summoned to act as a council of 
advice, something of the character of representatives of the Dio- 
cese, introduced into the Chapter other interests which were exter- 
nal to the Cathedral, and thus fitted the Chapter to exercise some 
of the functions of the Diocesan Synod, when there was no real 
body of that sort. But this advantage, we believe, was much 
greater in idea than in reality. The law of the case looks very 
well as we read it in. Van Espen ; but that the Cathedral Chapter 
ever was a real council of the Bishop in the middle ages we 
very much doubt; and that it is not so now in England we 
need only to look through the records of the Cathedral Commis- 
sion to be convinced. But whether this were so or not, it would 
be an unpardonable anachronism so to constitute the Cathedral 
Chapter for ourselves, when we have the Diocesan Synod in full 
working vigor, and armed with full canonical power, 

Still the precedent of a Greater and Lesser Chapter is a valu- 
uble one ; and there is a place for the Greater Chapter as well as 
the Lesser; there is a sphere of influence waiting to be filled by 
it; and there is a body of men bound together in a bond of unity 
and common interest waiting to be organized to exert that influence 
and to occupy that place. The natural Canons non-residentiary of 
the Cathedral are the city clergy who have cure of souls in other 
Churches, just as the natural Canons Residentiary are the working 
staff of the Cathedral itself. 

What we need above all things in the American Church is the 
proper organization of the city, as an ecclesiastical unit interme- 
diate between the Parish and the diocese. The parochial or con 
gregational isolation of our city churches is felt on all hands to be 
a great and growing evil ; and this is the one element of reality in 
that objection to the parochial system which appears ever and anon 
in our Church prints, and which gives point to the visionary 


proposition to do away with the parishes altogether. But this 


remedy would be worse than the disease. What we want is union, 


not destruction of the parishes. They are necessary for the high- 
est purposes, and the fault of the system is, not that they are in- 
tensely interested in their own peculiar work, but that they are not 
brought together in a true canonical bond, to work together for 


interests of the Church in the city, which, though extra-parochial, 
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are yet as important in their place as parochial interests. The 
means by which such work is carried on—voluntary associations 
of individuals interested in some particular project—are spasmodic 
and inefficient, just because they are no true expression of the cor- 
porate unity of the Church in the city. For the city isa unit. It 
is the See; an entity as real and as distinct as the diocese or the 
parish ; resting like them upon the natural basis of a defined ter- 
ritorial area. It has interests of its own, distinct from, but in no 
way antagonistic to those of the parish on the one hand, or of the 
diocese on the other; attention to which would in no way clash 
with the obligations to the parish or the diocese. It needs there- 
fore a recognized authority, to which all would look up, and which 
all would respect, and to which would be committed the oversight 
and administration of the general work of the city. Such an an- 
thority would be the Greater Chapter, composed of the city clergy 
in the capacity of Canons non-residentiary of the Cathedral, meet- 
ing with the Canons residentiary, under the Bishop’s presidency, as 
his council—his corona presbyterorum—to deliberate, not upon the 
general affairs of the Diocese, not upon the particular affairs of the 
parishes, but upon the common work of the city—missionary, 
a City Chapter rather than a Cathedral 





charitable, educational 
Chapter ; and none the less a chapter, though it should overstep 
the bounds of precedent by associating representative laity from 
the parishes in the common deliberations upon the common work. 

The Lesser Chapter—the Cathedral Staff. proper—will have its 
own sphere of work under the Bishop, not interfering and not inter- 
tered with in the services and work of the Cathedral Chureh as such. 
Its ritual arrangements will of course be in the control of the 
Bishop ; and the City Chapter, as such, will have no more to do 
with the affairs of the regular worshipping congregation than with 
those of any other parish church. What its relation will be to the 
special Cathedral services which are not parochial will be matters 
of adjustment as work gathers experience, and action establishes 
precedent. 
course, as a Canon of the Cathedral, have his stall and place in the 
choir, which he can occupy when so disposed, and duties in con- 
nection therewith can be assigned, and emoluments obtained there- 
from, as the advantage of the duty and the means for the emolu- 


Each clerical member of the City Chapter will, of 
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ment develop themselves. In these respects the possibilities are 
unlimited, and there need be no misunderstandings. At the same 
time there is nothing to prevent the development of the Cathedral 
staff into a true diocesan position. Let it be that endowments or 
revenues are obtained by the Cathedral, so that really able clergy 
can be called to the positions technically known as the guatuor 
persone, the Dean, the Precentor, the Chancellor, the Treasurer. 
The Dean becomes, if he is fit for his position, the model pastor of 
Under him can be placed for practical training the 
The 
Precentor, as director, under Bishop and Dean, of the Cathedral 
Church 


the Diocese. 
young clergy who have just been admitted to the diaconate. 


services, will become the head of the Diocesan school of 
music, an adviser of the parochial clergy in all matters of detail 
relating to the Church services, and a competent lecturer on Litur- 
gics in the Theological Seminary. The Chancellor (scholasticus 
in the Continental Cathedrals) as head of the Cathedral schools 
would be the natural chairman of the Diocesan Committee of Ed- 
ueation. And the Treasurer ef the Cathedral, if to his office was 
annexed, according to medizeval precedent, the care of the fabric 
as well as of the moveable possessions of the Church, would be- 
come a recognized authority on Church Architecture, whose advice 
and supervision of plans and buildings would save many a rural 
parish from unwise expenditure and consequent disappointment. 

The @ priori recommendation of this plan of Cathedral organi- 
zation is its flexibility. It can be set at work without interfering 
with any existing arrangement, diocesan or parochial; and yet it 
will stereotype no existing custom, should the need of changing it 
It can exist where pewed churches exist, and where all the 
The Cathedral may commence in the humblest 


arise. 
eburches are free. 
way, with asingle clergyman as pastor in ordinary ; it may ex- 
pand into the full activity of a staff composed of Dean, Precentor, 
Chancellor, Treasurer and the rest. “A threefold cord,” we are 
told, “ is not quickly broken ;” and the threefold cord of Diocesan 
Synod, City Chapter, and Cathedral Staff will bind the Diocese 
and every interest in it to the Bishop and to each other in the 
strongest bonds of Christian unity. 

And as this organization is flexibie, so it is progressive. 
tains within itself the seeds of vigorous growth. Work that is sys- 

45 
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tematized is thereby rendered more easy, more effective and more 
fruitful. The City Chapter would find plenty of work to do. We 
take up the Church Almanac for the current year and run our eye 
over the list of societies of one sort or another which are set down in 
the brief statistical account of Diocesan Institutions, and ask our- 
selves how much of this could be unified to advantage by being 
put in charge of the City Chapter. Take New York for the exam- 
ple. The list is as follows; Standing Committee ; Missionary Com- 
mittee ; Trustees of Episcopal Fund; Trustees of Aged and In- 
firm Clergy Fund; Society for the Promotion of Religion and 
Learning ; Corporation for the Relief of Widows and Children 
of Clergymen ; P. E. Tract Society; N. Y. Bible and Common 
Prayer-Book Society ; Trustees of Parochial Fund; P. E. Church 
Missionary Society for Seamen in City and port of New York ; 
Three Convocations; Trinity School; Columbia College; St. 
Stephen’s College, Annandale; N.Y. Protestant Episcopal City 
Mission Society ; St. Barnabas’ House and Chapel ; St. Luke’s 
Hospital; St. Luke’s Home for Indigent Christian Females; Or- 
phan’s Home and Asylum; Sheltering Arms for Children ; Home 
for Incurables; House of Merey; St. Mary’s Hospital for Chil- 
dren ; Sisterhood of St. Mary; Sisterhood of Holy Communion ; 
Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd; Midnight Mission ; House of 


Rest for Consumptives; Church Mission to the Jews; House of 


+ 


the Good Shepherd; P. E. Sunday School Association of New 
York; Children’s Fold; Society for the Relief of the Destitute 
Blind ; House of the Evangelists ; Church Mission to Deaf Mutes ; 
Home for Old Men and Aged Couples; Church German Society. 
Looking over this heterogeneous list we see some societies that 
properly belong to Diocesan supervision ; one or two that would 
stand by themselves in any scheme ; several which might with great 
advantage be consolidated ; and a great many which would be 
none the worse, but rather much the better for the supervision and 
authorization of a City Chapter representing the working force of 
the city. It would not be necessary to dissolve existing societies 
_to secure this unification ; supervision,{direction,’and support would 


be the functions of the Chapter, and under it the Society or its 
officers would be the Executive Committee for that particular 
work ; while, on the other band, the regular reports to the Chap- 
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ter of work and needs would be a continual advertisement. In 
newer Dioceses, where there are not existing societies, the Chapter 
will organize each department under its own Committee, whose 
business it will be both to prepare the business of that department 
for the consideration of the Chapter, and to head the working force 
employed in its operations. The Chapter, with the Bishop at its 
head, would thus become the general trustee of all funds provided 
for general work in the city; it would be a corporation whose 
stability and representative character would naturally recommend 
it as the holder of real estate not intended for parochial parposes ; 
its operations would be open to general scrutiny,and therefore would 
appeal to general support; mismanagement in such light of day 
would be less easy than in the case of close corporations whose 
only appearance before the public is an appeal tor funds; it would 
therefore attract the confidence of the charitable, and thus bring 
back the idea of the “ Apostolic Treasury,” with such modifica 
tion as there must ever be in adapting the precedents of one age to 
to the conditions of another. And thus its supervision and direc 
tion would advantage every interest it touched. There could be 
no possible jealousy of it on the part of the parishes; for each 
parish would not only have its own interest guarded by the pro- 
vision that the Chapter attends only to general work, but it would 
have its own representation in the Chapter, and so exert its own 
influence in it. The general interests, on the other hand, would be 
generally supported because of the relation of the Chapter to the 
whole city. Take the case of City Missions. The first question 
will be, where is it necessary that a new parish should be built 
up ‘—for a mission naturally looks to growth into a parish. This 
will be discussed in “the Chapter with a due regard to the needs 
and interests of each section of the city,the resources at command 
from the contributions of the parishes, the interests of existing 
Churches contiguous to the district it is proposed to occupy, the 
character of the population among whom work is to be begun; 
and when there has been in this manner a survey of the whole 
field, the work will be pushed vigorously and sustained until « self- 
supporting parish is built up. So it will be with the Hospital, the 
Church House, Orphan Asylum and other charitable institutions. 


And so with the higher education. 
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The only objection which we foresee is the possible contrariness 
or want of interest of some Rectors and laymen, causing them petu- 
lantly to hold aloof from cordial co-operation with the Chapter, or 
by indirect means to thwart or embarrass it. But our answer to 
this objection is twofold. First, there is need of patience and wis- 
dom in dealing with human nature in all its :anifestations; and 
it is not to be expected that a movement of this sort will not call 
for the exercise of these qualities on the part of those whe are to 
be at the head of it. But secondly, there will be much less of 
this holding aloof if the City Chapter has a recognized Canonical 
and legal position secured to it by ecclesiastical law and civil in- 
corporation, The difficulty of securing general co-operation in 
Church work in the city has heretofore been that it has been at- 
tempted by purely voluntary association; and against such vol- 
untary associations, partisan affiliations, personal opinions, 
personal pigue and other forces have been powerful, which would 
have no power against Canonical institutions and chartered rights. 
Let the general Church work of the city be committed to the 
Chapter by Canon of the Diocesan Convention, and let it acquire 
real estate as a civil corporation, and these two forces of attraction 
and cohesion will be found to overbalance the repulsive forces 
that wreck voluntary associations. Neither clergy nor laity are 

ranting in respect for canonical authority, nor unwilling to fulfill 
their canonical duty ; nor are they so short-sighted as to jeopardize 
vested material interests already in possession, for the sake of pri- 
vate jealousies or personal opinion. Respect for the Episcopal 
office acting by canonical machinery will smooth many a rough- 
ness ; and the institution, if it be wisely worked, will justify itself 
by its success. Solvitur ambulando. 


JOHN H. EGAR. 























THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN 
BOHEMIA ANI) MORAVIA. 


No. | 


A thousand years have passed away since the light of the Gos- 
pel first dawned in the empire of Austria." Moymir, Duke of Mo- 
ravia, became a convert to Christianity ; and Adalram, Archbishop 
of Salzburg, consecrated a church in Neitra, A. D. 836, an event 
soon followed by the erection of many others. The inhabitants of 
Moravia and Bohemia were of the Slavonic race. Rastislaw, 
the nephew and successor of Moymir, made application to the 
Greek Emperor, Michael, for Christian teachers. The Emperor 
gladly complied with his request, and sent two brothers, named 
Cyril and Methodius, natives of Thessalonica and monks of the 
Greek Church, who had already been the evangelists of Bulgaria, and 
had made many converts to the Catholic Faith. They commenced 
their labors in Moravia, A. D. 863, and the good work met 
with abundant success. Methodius ordered the ritual according 
to the use of the Holy Eastern Church, but in the Slavonic 
tongue, which was spoken by the people; while Cyril completed 
a translation of Holy Scripture into the same language, which is 
used to this day in the services of the Russo-Greek Church. 

Soon the “ good tidings of great joy ” were carried to the ad- 
joining province of Bohemia. Borziwoy, its duke, while on a 
visit to Swatopluk, of Moravia, heard the word of God and _ be- 
lieved. Methodius accompanied him on his return to Bohemia. 
His preaching and the example of her husband effected the con- 
version of the duchess Ludomilla, and both received the Sacrament 





' Vide, Palacky’s History of Bohemia, Vol. I, p. 106. 
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of Holy Baptism. But the good work did not long escape the 
watchful eye of the Roman Pontiff. The brothers were invited to 
Rome, received with great honor, and consecrated Bishops. 
Cyril soon died at Rome ; while his brother returned to Austria, 
and sought to secure some liberty for his new converts. The Duke 
of Bohemia was dead, and his pious consort Ludomilla was striv- 
ing to educate Wenceslaw, the heir apparent, in Christian Faith. 
But the young Christian was cruelly murdered by his heathen 
brother Boleslaw, and paganism again triumphed in Bohemia. 
Ten years had the Christians of Bohemia suffered bitter persecu- 
tion for righteousness’ sake ; when Otto I, the renowned Emperor 
of Germany took up their cause. Partly to secure their liberty, 
but still more with the hope ot annexing the dukedom of Bohemia 
to the holy Roman Empire, he declared war against Boleslaw, as 
a fratricide and persecutor, and in the year 940 burst into Bohemia 
with a resistless host of mail-clad warriors. Boleslaw submitted 
to the Emperor, who suffered him to retain his ducal authority on 
condition that he would acknowledge himself a vassal of the Ger- 
man Empire, and would cease to persecute his Christian subjects. 
Christianity now made rapid progress in Bohemia and Moravia, 
and became the prevaling religion of those countries, As long as 
Boleslaw lived, the Christians were undisturbed in the possession 
of the doctrines and rites, which they had received from the min- 
istry of SS. Cyril and Methodius. But after his death, and the 
accession of his son Boleslaw II, who embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, a great change occured. The Duke’s sister Mlada visited 
Rome, was deeply impressed by the pomp of the services which 
she had witnessed there; and, on her return, besought her brother 
to introduce into Bohemia the rites and ceremonies of the Roman 
Church. The attempt gave rise to resistance, which was followed 
by bloody persecution. When the Duke discovered that his peo- 
ple would not consent to the introduction of the Roman Use, 
and especially to the substitution of the Latin Mass for the Sla- 
vonic Liturgy, he called in the aid of the German Emperor, who 
sent a German Bishop to the see of Prag (Prague) with the per- 
emptory demand that the Roman rites should at once supplant the 
Slavonic. The change excited great discontent, and, after the 
Bishop’s death, two deputies were sent by the people to Rome, to 
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petition the Pope for liberty to use their native tongue in divine 
service. After long delay, the request was reluctantly granted ; 
but the permission was soon withdrawn. At this juncture, the 
brave Duke Wratislaw commenced his reign. His military ser- 
vices to the Emperor were so valuable, that the regal authority 
was conferred on him; and he hoped to obtain from Rome the 
restoration of the ancient freedom of the Bohemian Church. But 
at that time the chair of Peter was occupied by Gregory VII, 
(Hildebrand) who was the most unlikely of all men to listen to 
such a request. Inavery haughty epistle, which is still preserved, 
he denied the prayer of Wratislaw in peremptory terms. Thus 
after a struggle of two hundred years, the Bohemian Church in 
1079 succumbed to the absolute sway of the See of Rome. 

. 

A new and better day dawned for Bohemia when it passed under 
the rule of the Emperor Charles IV, (1348-78) who was deeply 
concerned for its prosperity. In the year 1343, the Bishopric of 
Prag had been advanced to the dignity of an Archi-episcopal See ; 
and in 1348 Charles founded the University of Prag, which still 
exists as the oldest of German Universities. True, its first in- 
fluence was favorable to the extension of the papal power. The 
influence of the French and German professors not only confirmed 
the use of Latin language and ceremonies, but also enforced the 
celibacy of the clergy, and deprived the laity of the cup in the 
Holy Eucharist, a privilege which they had hitherto enjoyed. 
Those who wished to receive in both kinds, in accordance with the 
command of our Lord, were compelled to assemble privately in 
their houses, or in secret places, where native priests, who braved 
the risk of torture and death, administered the sacrament in accor- 
dance with the primitive rites. It could hardly have been ex- 
pected that a university founded on such principles, would have 
given to the Church a man, who by his bold teaching and coura- 
geous death at Constance, did more to shake the sway of supersti- 
tion, than his predecessors had done to confirm it. But, besides 
the university, Charles [V founded also a cloister named Hmmaus, 
where the rites of Rome were celebrated, but in the language of 
the country ; and where sermons of a very evangelical character 
were preached for the edification of the common people. Even in 
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those dark days, some were found in high places, who were faith- 
ful witnesses to the truth. 

Conspicuous among these was Magister John Militsch, a learned 
and pious man of high rank in Moravia, who in the year 1360 was 
appointed preacher to the Court of Prag. Multitudes flocked to 
his Church, where he preached thrice a day on Sundays and Holy 
Days, sometimes for the natives in the Bohemian tongue, and 
again for the foreigners in German. It is related of him, that three 
hundred abandoned women, who had led a shameless life in com- 
pany, were converted by his preaching, and their gorgeous palace 
of infamy was transformed into a Church, which was appropriately 
named S. Mary Magdalene. Militsch was wont to say that these 
converted sinners led better lives than the cloistered nuns, whom 
that ascetic age so highly esteemed. He established a school for 
the instruction of youth in Holy Scripture ; and was a favorite of 
Charles IV., but was bitterly hated by the Pope, on account of his 
hostility to the Roman Court. On his return from a visit to Rome, 
he was seized by Ernst, Archbishop of Prag, and was cast into 
prison; from whence at the popular demand he was set free. 
Militsch after his liberation, left Bohemia and travelled through 
Moravia, Silesia and Poland, preaching the word of truth. In the 
last country, he was placed under the papal bann, and the Arch- 
bishop of Gnesen was about to inflict punishment on him, when a 
happy death set free the aged servant of Christ. 

Others among the Bohemian clergy, less widely known to fame, 
labored earnestly in the good cause. Among these is mentioned 
Conrad Stiekna, an eloquent and pious priest of the school of 
Militsch, who like the latter, exhorted his hearers to a devout use 
of the Holy Communion, but in both kinds. Stiekna died in 1369, 
and was buried in the cemetery of the Court Church. At the 
same time Mathias Janowsky, the Emperor’s confessor, was an 
earnest and zealous preacher against the corruptions and abuses of 
the mediwval Church. When he had won the confidence of the 
Emperor, he exhorted him earnestly to convene an (Ecumenical 
Council for the reformation of the Church. The Emperor replied 
that this was the office of the Pope, but referred the matter to 
Rome, and urged so strongly the convening of the council, that the 
Pope greatly enraged, insisted on the banishment of Janowsky 
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from the realm. He returned, however, and ended his days in 
peace and quiet. On his death-bed in 1394, he predicted that bet- 
ter days would soon dawn for the oppressed Church of Christ. 


And now “the morning-star of the Reformation ” arose in Eng- 
land. John Wycliffe by his published writings sowed the seed, which 
sprang up and bore an abundant harvest in far-off Bohemia. 
W yeliffe, who was Doctor of Divinity at Oxford, and a man of un- 
rivalled learning for his day, applied himself so closely to the study 
and exposition of the inspired word, that he won for himself 
among his contemporaries the title of the ‘‘ Evangelical Doctor.” 
He urged upon all Christians, and especially his pupils, the duty 
of a close study of the Bible, and in order to bring the inspired 
volume into the hands of the laity, he braved the anathemas of 
Rome, and completed a translation in the vulgar tongue. His oral 
exhortations and his manifold writings on this topic exerted a 
powerful influence on the men of his day. Such a man of acknow- 
ledged piety and learning, deeply versed in Holy Scripture, who 
with fearless intrepidity assailed the prevalent errors of the Ro- 
man Church, could not well escape persecution. But Wycliffe 
found powerful protectors in England, and died peacefully in the 
exercise of his priestly office. It was not till twenty-eight years 
after his death, that the couneil of Constance condemned him as a 
heretic, and the Pope caused his remains to be disinterred and 
burned to ashes. We shall see how powerful an influence the writ- 
ings of Wycliffe exerted on John Huss, the Father of the Bohe- 


mian reformation. 


John Huss (or Hus), the son of poor and unknown parents, 
took his surname from Hussinetz, a little village in southern Bo- 
hemia, where he was born July 6, 1373. He was reared in the 
most abject poverty, and received the first rudiments of his edu- 
cation at a village school. As he showed great aptitude for learn- 
ing he was removed to the high school at Prag. It is related that 
his mother accompanied him on his journey to the capital, bearing 
with her a goose and a cake, as a present to propitiate the good- 
will of the Rector of the University. But on the way the goose 
vot loose from its fastenings and escaped, leaving the poor woman 
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nothing but her cake. In deep distress, she fell upon her knees 
by the road-side, and besought God to be the protector of her son, 
since she had nothing to offer the Rector in Prag but this poor 
little cake. With many tears and prayers she delivered her son 
to the care of the Rector. Huss became the servant of a professor, 
who lent him books and assisted him in the prosecution of his 
studies. He gave especial attention to Holy Scripture and the 
writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers. Above all things, the 
constancy of the martyrs amid their torments delighted him. The 
acts of S. Laurence and the fortitude which he displayed when 
tortured on the gridiron, induced Huss to make the experiment 
whether he could endure such amartyrdom. He thrust his finger 
into the fire and held it there, until his friends induced him to 
desist. In his twentieth year he took the Master’s degree, and was 
soon after appointed to the chair of Theology in the University. 

In the year 1392 there was in Prag a knight and royal council- 
lor, named John Miihlheim of Pardubitz, who with the assistance 
of a wealthy merchant erected a chapel for popular service and 
preaching in the Bohemian language. It was dedicated to the In- 
nocent Children of Bethlehem, (Holy Innocents) and was com- 
monly called the Bethlehem Chapel. John Huss was placed in 
charge of this chapel in 1402, and at the same time was appointed 
father-confessor to Sophia, Duchess of Bavaria, the wife of Wences- 
law, King of Bohemia. The latter position gave Huss great in- 
fluence at the Bohemian Court. 

About this time the writings of Wycliffe were brought into Bo- 
hemia from England. Huss read them and was convinced that 
they were in strict accordance with the Bible and the doctrine of 
the early Fathers. He declared from his pulpit that Wycliffe was 
an upright and holy man, and wished that his soul might follow 
him to the same happy abode. At the same time he sharply re- 
buked the ignorance and the excesses of the Bohemian clergy, 
openly declaring that the Church could be saved only by a reform- 
ation. The eloquence of Huss and the manifest truth of his state. 
ments drew to his support a large body of adherents from among 
the nobility and the common people, who still remembered, with 


regret, the ancient liberties ot their Church which bad been sacri- 


ficed to the grasping tyranny of Rome, But as a natural conse- 
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quence it drew down upon him the utmost vengeance of the Roman 
clergy. His most dangerous enemy was the Archbishop Sdinek, 
who obtained from Pope Alexander V. a decree forbidding Huss 
to preach in the Bethlehem Chapel. Huss refused obedience, and 
continued his preaching as before. When in the year 1410 the 
Archbishop publicly burned over two hundred volumes of Wy- 
cliffe’s writings in the palace court, Huss derided the act and the 
populace responded with comic and insulting songs. It may be a 
question how far the cause of Reformation was advanced by such 
insubordination to legitimate authority in the Church. 

The enraged clergy obtained from Pope John XXIII a stronger 
decree, declaring Huss a wilful heretic and pronouncing against 
him sentence of excommunication. Huss appealed from the Pope 
to a general council, and went on with his work. When the Pope 
declared a crusade against the King of Naples and offered indul- 
gences to all who would contribute men or means to the war, Huss 
and his learned friend Hieronymus (better known as Jerome of 
Prague) violently opposed the measure. In sermons at the Beth- 
lehem Chapel and disputes at the University they argued, that a 
crusade against a Christian king was sinful, that indulgences for 
sin were an abomination, that God alone could forgive sins, and 
that unjust excommunication was as little to be dreaded as the 
anathemas which the Jewish scribes and elders pronounced against 
the disciples of our Lord. The Pope proceeded to more vigorous 
measures for the suppression of heresy. The new Archbishop, by 
his command, placed the whole city of Prag under an interdict. 
All the offices of religion were forbidden so long as Huss should 
remain in the city. To relieve the distress of the populace he 
found himself obliged to leave Prag. He traveled about Bohe- 
mia, preaching in towns, villages and open fields. Crowds fol- 
lowed him about, as in the capital, and thus undoubtedly the seed 
was sown, which in less than fifty years produced the Unitas 
Fratrum, or Moravian Church. 

3ut first the seed thus sown must be watered by tears and blood. 
All western christendom was by this time aroused to the need of 
a Council, and an Gicumenical Council was summoned to meet at 
Constance on the Feast of All Saints, 1414. The Church stood 


aghast at the great schism of Latin Christianity, while three rival 
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Popes, the offscouring of their race, were hurling at each other 


well merited curses and damnation. The truly loyal children of 


the Church demanded a reformation of it, both in its “ head and 
members,” and the removal of those abuses which had called 
forth the energetic protests of Wycliffe and Huss. At the head of 
this movement stood Sigismund, Emperor of Germany, who ex- 
pected after the death of his brother Wenceslaw to obtain the 
crown of Bohemia. He cited Huss to appear before the Council, 
called upon his brother to secure his attendance, and promised 
him a safe conduct to Constance. 

At the northwestern extremity of lake Constance (called by 
the Germans the Boden-see), just where the river Rhine emerges 
from the blue waters of the lake, is a little town of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, with a population of less than 10,000. In the 
fifteenth century Constance was a free city of the German Empire 
and could boast of at least 40,000 inhabitants. Its old cathedral 
of the eleventh century is still standing, but greatly enlarged and 
beautified. In its majestic nave, the arches of which are supported 
by sixteen monolithic pillars, eighteen feet high and three feet in 
thickness, at about sixteen paces from the principal entrance is 4 
large stone slab, a white spot on which always remains dry even 
when the rest is damp. Here Huss stood to receive his doom 
from the Council which was to reform christendom. 

When the summons to attend the Council came, Huss declared 
himself ready and willing to respond, and caased a statement to 
that effect, in the Latin, Bohemian and German languages, to be 
posted on all the doors of the Churches and Cloisters. As an 
evidence of his high repute in his native land it is said that not 
only Archbishop Conrad, but even the papal inguisitor in Bohe- 
mia, Nikolaus, Bishop of Nazareth, gave Huss at his request a 
certificate of orthodoxy. The King, who was more attached to 
him than ever before, furnished him with an escort of three of the 
chief Bohemian nobles and recommended him to the favor of the 
august synod. On the llth of October, 1414, Huss commenced 
his journey to Constance. In all the towns and villages through 
which he passed the people flocked in crowds to behold the man 


of whom so much was said. In all the places where he stopped 
he was received with kindness, hospitably entertained and listened 
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to with attention. At Niirnberg he received the promised safe- 
conduct of the Emperor, dated at Speier, October 18. [ts contents 
are to this effect: 

We have taken under our protection and that of the holy empire, the worshipful 
Magister Johannes Huss, for his journey to Constance to attend the Church Council, 
and we command all ranks, authorities and subjects of the empire to suffer him and 
his attendants, servants, horses, carriages, and all that is his, through all passes, 
gates, bridges, provinces, cities, towns, villages and castles safely to pass and remain, 


and freely to return home again, 


In Niirnberg, as in all large cities, Huss posted up notices to the 
effect that he was traveling towards Constance to defend his faith 
against all who charged him with teaching false doctrine. On the 
3d of November he arrived in Constance with his escort, and took 
up his abode in lodgings hired of a baker’s widow, next to an inn 
called “‘The Dove,” and not far from the lodgings which his 
enemy, Pope John XXIII, had already taken. The promises 
of security which Huss had obtained from both Pope and Emperor 
were soon set at nought by the rage and malice of his implacable 
enemies. At first held in honorable confinement, at Christmas 
he was cast into a damp, loathsome dungeon in the Domini- 
can cloister on the banks of the Rhine, where he fell into a 
severe illness. In the meantime the Council committed the 
charges against Huss to the examination of a commission com 
posed of Cardinals and other prelates. He asked to be heard 
by council; the request was denied, while witnesses against 
him were sought for in every direction. Huss, confiding in 
the righteousness of his cause, was far from being cast down 
by adverse circumstances. One night he dreamed, in the 
darkness of his dungeon, that he was once more in his Beth- 
lehem Chapel and had painted on the wall a picture of the Saviour 
of mankind, which an unknown man erased. But, behold! more 
accomplished artists drew nigh and restored the portrait in richer 
hues and indelible lines; while bishops and priests and, the wise 
men of the earth now strove in vain to erase it. Huss awoke from 
his dream in great joy ; and Moravian historians interpret the vision 
as indicative of the rise of their communion, and the triumph of 
the Protestant Reformation. 

The victim of imperial treachery was removed to another prison 
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and found himself for a time shut up with his old adversary Pope 
John (who was under the ban of the Council), in the Episcopal 
castle of Gottleben. He wrote in this prison various theological 
treatises and indited many letters to his friends in Bohemia. In 
these epistles he asserts in touching language his unshaken faith, 
his patience in tribulation, his resignation to the will of God, and 
hearty love of the Lord and of all true Christian believers. About 
this time his friend and comrade, Jerome of Prague, was brought 
in custody to Constance. He had hastened thither, also provided 
with a safe-conduct, to defend his friend ; but finding himself inse- 
cure, had forsaken the city. On his way back to Bohemia he was 
seized at Hirschau in the Palatinate, and brought in chains to 
Constance. 

As Huss had well said, the aim of his enemies was, not to dis- 
cover, but to suppress the truth. No one was allowed to converse 
with him in private, nor was he allowed a hearing in the sessions 
of the Council. When brought before its bar (June 7-8, 1415) 
he prayed permission to exvlain his meaning more clearly and _ be- 
sought the Council, for God’s sake, not to insist on his renouncing 
errors which he had never held, and thus to wrong both God and 
his own conscience. But it was all in vain. The perfidious Em- 
peror and the assembled prelates demanded a simple recantation 
of heresy. When Huss refused he was pronounced a stitf-necked 
heretic and threatened with the usual penalty. He replied by 
committing his cause to God, the righteous Judge, and was there- 
upon led back to prison. He was not left friendless, for John von 
Chlum, one of his escort, gave him his hand with words of con- 
solation and exhortations to courageous fidelity. The Emperor, 
with the moral rectitude of a harlot, gave his voice for the burn- 
ing of Huss, unless he should see fit to recant. Some of the 
Bishops, disposed to milder measures, visited the prisoner and tried 
to induce him, by persuasion, to recant. But Huss preferred the 
death of a martyr, rather than to save his life by accusing himself 
of heresies, which he had never believed. 

On the fifth of July a commission from the Emperor Sigismund 
entered Huss’ prison in the Franciscan cloister. This commission 
consisted of two Bohemian nobles, who had been in the escort of 
the prisoner, viz; Johann von Chlum and Wenzel von Duba; and 
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four Bishops. They were instructed to demand for the last time, 
whether he would abjure, or persist in his heresy. Von Chlum, 
who was a sincere friend of the reformer’s, earnestly exhorted him, 
if his conscience accused him of heresy, to renounce it at once; 
otherwise to remain stedfast in the sight of God. Huss replied in 
touching language, that he waited only to be convinced of heresy 
in order to renounce ig “See,” cried the Bishops, “‘ how hardened 
and stiff-necked he is in his heresy!’ They left him in his cell 
and returned to the Emperor. 

The next day, Saturday, July 6, 1415 (Huss’ forty-third birth- 
day), the Council held its fifteenth general session to pronounce judg- 
ment and condemnation on the “‘heretic.’’ The shameless Sigismund 
was there glittering in imperial pomp and attended by a long 
train of noblemen and knights. The Bishop of Riga with an 
armed escort, conducted the accused from his prison to the Cathe- 
dral, where, together with the Cardinals, Bishops, Abbots and 
Doctors of Theology and Law, was seen a goodly array of the 
common people. The rival pontiffs had been deposed, and the 
Cardinal of Ostia presided in the Council. The Emperor sat on 
his throne with the crown of gold encireling his perfidious brow. 
On his right stood Lewis, Elector Palatine, holding the Ball of 
Empire; on the other side, Frederick, Burgrave of Niirnberg 
with the imperial sword. The Archbishop of Gnesen said Mass 
and besought the Holy Virgin with tears for intercession with 
God, that He would graciously root out all heresies. Then a 
Litany was sung with the Introit, Zxaudinos Domine. Then the 
Gospel was read, “ Beware of false prophets,” ete., followed 
by the hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus. During the celebration of 
the Mass Huss was detained outside the church door, that he 
might not pollute by his presence the sacred service. When the 
office was concluded he was led into the presence of the Council. 
It was the first and the dast time that he appeared at a public and 
general session. He was placed in a conspicuous position, where 
the eyes of all could behold him. 

The Bishop of Lodi now ascended the pulpit and delivered a 
fiery harangue on the words of St. Paul (Rom. vi. 6), ut destruatur 
corpus peccati ; earnestly exhorting the Emperor to destroy with 


fire “the body of sin,” who now stood before him! During the 
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sermon (if it can be properly called by that name) Huss was on 
his knees with folded hands making earnest supplication to God. 
After the discourse, the dogmas of Wycliffe were formally con- 
demned by the Council; and then, at the demand of the Procu- 
rator, Henry von Piro, the indictment of Huss was read. During 
the reading of this document, Huss strove in vain to reply to some 
of the charges. The Council bade him hold his peace; said they 
had heard enough of him, and bade their officers use force to pre- 
vent him from contradicting charges which were the grossest cal- 
umnies. When he found that his words could gain no hearing 
from the Council, he fell on his knees, stretched forth his hands 
toward Heaven, and with a loud voice commended his cause to 
his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

When the articles of indictment had been read, the Bishop of 
Concordia ascended the tribune and made known the sentence of 
condemnation, which the Council had pronounced against Huss 
and his writings. His writings were declared to be heretical and 
daninable, and his books were to be publicly burned in Constance 
and wherever else they could be found. He himself, as a wilful and 
hardened heretic, was to be ignominiously deposed and degraded 
from the priesthood. Huss heard his sentence with calmness and 
continued instant in prayer. The sentence of the Council was 
immediately carried into effect. The Archbishop of Milan, 
attended by six Bishops, conducted him to a table on which lay 
the sacerdotal vestments, and robed him as though he were about 
to say Mass. As they vested him in the A/A, he said, “My Lord 
Jesus Christ was also in mockery arrayed by Herod in a white 
robe and sent before Pilate.” When he was fully robed the 
Bishops admonished him once more, that there was still time for 
hirf to abjure his errors and save his life. Again he refused, and 
the Council with one voice declared him past hope of reconcili- 
ation. 

The seven Bishops commenced the office of degradation. The 
Archbishop of Milan and the Bishop of Besangon took from his 
hands the Eucharistic Chalice, styling him “an accursed Judas.” 
The other Bishops took from him one by one the other articles of 
sacerdotal use, with words which they deemed appropriate. 
When they were about to destroy his tonsure, a lively controversy 
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arose among them, whether this ought to be done by knife or 


scissors! Huss turned to the Emperor and said, “ Is it not strange, 
that when all are cruel, they cannot even agree on the proper 
mode of cruelty?” After a long dispute, the scissors party won 
the victory, and his hair was clipped off in the form of a cross, 
Finally, they scraped his hands with a knife to remove the Chrism, 
and the character indelebilis of his priesthood. He was then declared 
out of the pale of the Catholic Church, and delivered over to 
the secular power. They placed on his head a paper crown, 
made in the form of a mitre and nearly an ell long. On the front 
of it three devils were portrayed and the word HAKRESIARCHA 
inscribed in large letters. The Bishops said to him: “ We de- 
liver over thy soul to the Devil in Hell.” ‘But 1,” replied Huss, 
**commit it to my dear Lord Jesus Christ.” The Bishops now 
turning to the Emperor, delivered the deposed and excommuni- 
cated heretic to the might of the secular power. The Emperor, 
as Supreme Judge in secular affairs, arose from his throne and 
commanded the Elector Palatine to do to the aforesaid John Huss, 
what was fitting to be done to a condemned heretic. The Elec- 
tor Palatine laid aside his princely attire, and bade the Bailiff of 
Constance lay hold of Magister Huss and burn him to death as a 
heretic. The Bailiff surrendered him to the executioner, com- 
manding him expressly not to take off his clothes, nor to divest him 
of his girdle, knife, money, ete.; but to consume him with his 
clothing and whatsoever he might chance to have about hit. 

Huss was then conducted to the place of execution, which was 
on a meadow not far from the city and quite near the castle of 
Gottleben, where he had been imprisoned. On each side of him 
walked a servant of Count Palatine Lewis; two executioners pre- 
ceded and two followed him. The escort, besides the princes and 
lords, consisted of eight hundred armed knights. The throng of 
the populace was so great that the city gates had to be closed and 
the people let out in groups, so that the bridge might not be 
broken down by the weight of the crowd. The condemned met 
his fate with the utmost fortitude and resignation, and died as_be- 
same a great and good man. 

As he passed the Episcopal Palace, he saw with a serene smile 
the burning of his books. He exhorted the people who were 
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within reach of his voice not to believe that he suffered death on 
account of any heresy; but that he had been falsely accused by 
the malice and envy of his implacable enemies. He then uttered 
the ejaculation, “O Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, have 
mercy upon me!” and went his way with similar prayers to the 
place of execution. The common people who heard his exhorta- 
tions and earnest prayers, said to one another,‘ We know nothing 
of what this man formerly taught and preached; but now we hear 
nothing but holy words and pious prayers proceeding out of his 
mouth.” 

When he reached the place where he was to suffer, he fell on 
his knees, lifted up his eyes and prayed aloud, using the inspired 
words of the 3lst and 51st Psalms, especially the verse, “ Into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit ; for Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, 
Thou God of truth.” While he was praying the paper mitre 
painted with devils fell from his head, and he smiled as he saw it 
lying on the ground. It was replaced, and then, at the command 
of the Count Palatine, he was conducted thrice around the pile of 
fagots, while he continued to assure the people of his innocence, 
He then addressed his jailors, and thanked them for the kindness 
they had shown him during his long imprisonment. The execu- 
tioners meanwhile were binding him to the stake, his hands fas- 
tened behind his back, with six moist cords arranged at his ankles, 
knees, waist and shoulders. His face was turned toward the east, 
but some one observed this, and said it was not a proper position 
for a condemned heretic. So they turned him toward the west, 
and secured his neck to the stake with a rusty iron chain, They 
then piled around him fagots of wood and straw till the heap 
reached to his neck. As he saw a little peasant boy (who 
thought he was doing God’s service) toiling up with a heavy 
fagot to add to the pile, he smiled on him and uttered the words 
of St. Jerome: “Sancta simplicitas !” 

Before the pile was kindled the Count Palatine Lewis and the 
Imperial Marshal von Pappenheim, rode up and admonished the 
martyr that he could still save his life by recanting the perni- 
cious doctrines he had taught. But Huss cried with a loud veice 
from amidst the fagots: “I call God to witness that I have 


never taught, nor written what has been charged upon me by 
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false witnesses; but that I have devoted all my sermons, lec- 
tures and writings, to the work of delivering men from the 
tyranny of sin. Therefore, this truth which I have taught, 
written and disseminated, I will to-day joyfully seal with my 
death.” When they heard this, they smote their hands together 
and rode off. 

The executioners then set fire to the fagots. Huss sang and 
prayed twice with a loud voice: “Christ, Thou son of God, have 
mercy upon me!” As he essayed todo this the third time, a 
gust of wind drove the flames into his face and took from him 
the power of speech. But the spectators saw his lips moving as 
if in prayer for a minute or two. The flames burned fiercely 
and the sufferings of the martyr were shortened. At about 
eleven o’clock in the morning his soul passed to the place of 
everlasting rest and refreshment. When the wood was burned 
out and the dead body of Huss hung to the stake, the execution 
ers with long staves knocked it down into the fire, piled on more 
wood, and consumed the whole to ashes. The Count Palatine, on 
enquiry, discovered that one of the executioners had preserved 
the mantle and girdle of Huss. These he commanded to be 
burned, that the Bohemians might have no relics of their reformer, 
and promised to recompense the executioner with money for his 
loss. At last, when all had been consumed, they took the ashes, 
with as much of the earth beneath as they could conveniently dig 
up, and conveyed them in carts to the river Rhine, which flowed 
hard by. The whole was flung into the stream with the expressed 
hope that as every trace of the heretic’s remains had been obliterated, 
so also his doctrines might perish from off the face of the earth. 

While Huss was thus sealing his testimony by his death, his 
friend Jerome of Prague, lay bound with heavy chains and fetters 
in the darkest dungeon of St. Paul’s Tower. His hands and his 
feet were fastened cross-wise, and he was secured to a pillar so 
that his head hung down, and it was impossible for him to sit. 
In this way he was confined for over eleven months. Weakened 
bv his tortures he recanted his doctrines, and assented to the con- 
demnation of Huss. But subsequently this Bohemian Cranmer 
revoked his recantation, and was burned (May 30, 1416) on the spot 


where Huss had suffered. Pure and Catholic as were the teach- 
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ings of Huss, those of his disciple can hardly be vindicated from 
the just charge of heresy. He met death with fortitude, and his 
last words were like those of a soldier: “Bring hither your 
torches! Do your duty before my eyes! If I had feared death, I 
might easily have escaped its pains.” A/neas Sylvius (who after- 
wards became Pope Pius II.), witnessed the death of both these 
men. “They went,” he says, ‘‘to the stake as if to a banquet; 
not a word escaped them that implied cowardice ; amid the flames 
they sang hymns of praise to their latest breath.” As a German 
poet has sung of Huss: 
The ashes of Bohemia’s son 
Were borne to many a nation; 
His earthly course was swiftly run, 
Eternal his salvation. 
The foe who mocked his bitter pain 
And scorned his faithful story, 
Now sees him with Messiah reign 
In realms of endless glory. 

We shall see how the teachings of the martyred Huss took deep 
root in the fertile soil of Bohemia, and brought forth abundant 
fruits, some sweet and some bitter. 

While Huss lay fettered in his dungeon at Constance, his fate 
was watched in Bohemia with the liveliest interest and sympathy. 
The most powerful noblemen of that nation interceded in his be- 
half at the bar of the Council ; but how fruitless were these efforts 
we have already seen. In the meantime his partisans at home 
were venturing on larger liberties in church matters. Under the 
lead of Jacobellus von Miess, a distinguished priest of Prag, they 
commenced administering the cup in the Holy Eucharist to the 
lay communicants, without giving any heed to an ordinance of the 
Council which expressly forbade lay-communion in both kinds. 
But the anger of the Bohemians was intense, when the news of the 
martyrdom of Huss was borne to their country. The legislative 
diets of both Bohemia and Moravia addressed an official communi- 
cation to the Council, expressing their indignation and horror at 
his perfidious assassination ; exculpating him from the charge of 
heresy falsely brovght against him; and declaring their willing- 
ness to risk their lives and estates in defence of the truth of the 
Gopel, which he taught. The University of Prag made a similiar 
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declaration. His friends dug up the earth from the spot where he 
was burned and brought it to Bohemia as a memorial. Medals 





were struck in his honor, songs about him composed and sung, and 
the 6th of July observed as a festival in his memory ; an observance 
not yet extinct in Bohemia. 

The Council thereapon summoned the nobles of Bohemia and 
Moravia as persons of suspected orthodoxy, and issued the most 
stringent decrees against all friends and partisans of Huss and Wy- 
cliffe. The newly-chosen pontiff, (the Council’s Pope, Martin V.) 
was zealous against heresy. He excommunicated by name the 
“Hussites ;” and despatched a legate to Bohemia, the Dominican 
monk, Johannes Dominicus, as the agent of persecution. Some 
were stripped of their goods and cast into prison ; others cast head 
long into the mines at Kuttenberg ; others, drowned ; others still, 
burned at the stake. In the month of November, 1419, a Hussite 
priest was seized; holes were bored in his hands with a dagger 
and cords passed through them; by these he was suspended to a 
tree and burned to death by a fire kindled beneath him. This hor- 
rible act of cruelty was the signal for revolt. The Hussites flew to 
arms, and for the space of thirteen years the mortal conflict, known 
to history as ‘the Hussite war,” desolated the fair fields of Bohe- 
mia and Saxony. The Emperor Sigismund, who had succeeded 
his brother Wenzel (August 30, 1419) on the Bohemian throne, 
was detested by the Hussite chieftains, as their implacable enemy. 
Sigismund allied himself the more closely with Pope Martin V, 
who proclaimed a crusade for the extermination of the Bohemian 
heretics. The Hussites, inspired by patriotic and religious zeal, 
won victory after victory under their valiant leaders, Nicolaus von 
Hussinetz, and the renowned Ziska (pronounced Shishka) i. e. 
“The One-eyed.” After their death, two generals named Proco- 
pius took up the Hussite standard and bore it in victory beyond 
the boundaries of Bohemia. The war gradually degenerated into 
one of mutual extermination and cruel excess. One instance of 
magnanimity relieved the shocking history of this sanguinary war, 
and is still commemorated in the annual ** Cherry Feast ” at Naum- 
burg. 


The success ot the Hussite revolt is one of the most remarkable 
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events of that era in the world’s history. A Roman Catholic his- 


torian says of it : 

The Bohemians have proved that they are a violent people; for although the Em- 
peror Sigismund brought half Europe against them in arms, he could not overcome 
them. When we consider the magniticent array of the best German troops, which the 
Emperor led into Bohemia, we cannot conceal our astonishment that a handful of 
vagabond Bohemians should have held them at bay, so that they could not capture 
the city of Prag. At first the Bohemians were not furnished even with weapons of 
war; but came armed with flails and similar implements, so that the Emperor in scorn 


called them the Threshers. But the wounds which they made with their flails, were 
deep and grievous. 

The Cardinal Julian, whom the Pope had sent as legate to this 
holy war, saw the best armies of the Empire twice driven like chaff 
before the whirlwind by this Hussite horde. With bitter tears he 
exclaimed: “Alas! it is not our enemies but our sins that put us 
to flight!’ To the same effect the Connceil of Basel declared that 
it was due to some avenging decree of God, that the Bohemians 
so often gained the victory. Others ascribed their success to 
magic and sorcery. Melancthon believed that the angel of God 
went before them and put their enemies to flight. 

In the course of time the Hussites were called by their adver- 
saries Taborites. The following is the origin of the term. In the 
year 1419 the priests of the Roman obedience drove out of their 
churehes by force those who communicated in both kinds. ‘The 
Hussite priests thereupon assembled their people and marched to 
a high hill, (near the village of Klokot) on the top of which was a 
large grassy plateau. Here they erected a large tent of linen cloth, 
in the form of a chapel, in which they held their services and ad- 
ministered the Holy Communion. The mountain was called Za- 
bor ; and those who assembled on it, the Zaborites. The disciples 
of Huss from all parts of Bohemia flocked to his mount of prayer. 
It is said that on the Feast of S. Mary Magdalene (July 22), no 
less than 42,000 souls received the communion in both kinds on 
mount ‘T'abor. 

In this time of bloody battles for the Faith, there were many 
who endured a martyr’s death. A troop of sixty Imperial horse- 
men seized Wenceslaw, the Hussite clergymen of Arndostowicz, 
with his vicar, and led them before the Bishop. He, in conjune- 


tion with the military commandant, treated them roughly and 
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threatened death at the stake, if they did not abjure the Hussite 
heresy. Wenceslaw replied with firmness: These words Drink 
ye ALL of it, are in the gospel ; the early Church received it 
thus; it still stands thus in your Missal. Blot out this scripture, 
and you have destroyed the gospel.” A soldier standing by struck 
him in the face with his mailed hand, so that the blood spurted in 
all directions. The next day Wenceslaw, his vicar, three aged 
peasants, and four children, one of seven, and one of eight, and 
two of eleven years, were led out to the stake. As usual they 
were admonished to save their lives by recantation. Their pastor 
replied in the name of all, that they were willing to suffer an hun- 
dred deaths rather than to renounce the truths of the Gospel. The 
fagots were kindled. Wenceslaw took the children, as a faithful 
shepherd would the young lambs, in his arms, placed them in his 
bosom and sang with them psalms of praise to God amid the crack- 
ling flames. The children perished one by one, and last the pas- 
tor bowed his head in death, and received the crown of lite. Out 
of Bohemia the Hussites were not safe fora moment. A distin- 
guished merchant of Prag, Kriisa by name, let drop some words 
at an inn in Breslau which implied sympathy with Huss. He was 
immediately cast into prison. The next day a student of Prag was 
led to the same cell. Seeing him much depressed with terror at 
his impending fate, Kriisa sought to inspire him with courage. 
But his efforts were in vain—the student had no stomach for martyr 
dom, and abjured the Hussite doctrine. Kriisa remained steadtast 
and was burned at the stake. The Taborites seem to have been 
thoroughly Protestant in their ideas. They went tar beyond the 
limit of retorm laid down by John Huss. The sermon was con- 
sidered the most important part of divine service. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were accepted as the only Sacraments instituted 
by Christ, and were celebrated by their ministers without Catholic 
ceremony, in their every day dress and in unconsecrated places. 
Their clergy were not allowed to possess property, and lived on the 
free-will offerings of the faithful. Monastic orders were declared 
to be an invention of the devil. The dogmas of the sacrifice of 
the Mass, Purgatory, Auricular Confession, Invocation of Saints, 
Adoration of Pictures and Relics, and the merit of good works, 


they rejected as contrary to Scripture, and declared them to be 
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damnable heresy. Among their teachers the most noted men 
were Wenzeslaus Koranda and Nikolaus Episcopius. Not con- 
tent with reforming themselves, they assailed with violence and 
warlike weapons the Roman Catholic party. That they might 
utterly destroy the kingdom of Anti-christ, they tore down cloisters, 
robbed churches of their pictures and relics and executed bloody 
vengeance on monks and Catholic priests. With them were 
mingled fanatical priests of their own persuasion, who preached to 
their deluded votaries the speedy Second Advent of Christ, Who 
would triumph gloriously over all His enemies by the arms of the 
Taborite hosts. 


From these Taborite fanatics were now separated the more re- 
| spectable and Catholic-minded party of the Calixtines, so called 
from Caliz, the Cup. They demanded the restoration of the Cup 
to the laity in the Holy Communion, and made the restoration of 
this primitive right the watchword of their conflict with Rome, 
Their headquarters were at Prag, and the noblest and most power- 
ful of the Bohemians, as well as the chief of the clergy and pro- 
fessurs of the University, were on their side. What they demanded 
of the Roman Catholic party was restricted to these four articles :— 

I. The word of God must be preached in Bohemia freely and 
without constraint by the priests of the Lord, as Christ commanded 
His Apostles. 

II. The Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist must be given to all 
faithful Christians, in both kinds, according to the Lord’s institu- 
tion, 


III. The clergy must be deprived of their great worldly posses- 
sions, so that they may live a life of Apostolic simplicity, aceord- 
ing to the precepts of the gospel. 

IV. A strict Church discipline must be observed, and sins and 
blasphemy among the clergy punished, with as much severity as 
those of the laity.’ ‘ 

At the head of the Calixtine clergy stood the renowned and 
brilliant Johannes Rokyzana. Rokyzana was a scholar of Jacob 








' The position of the Calixtines was very similar to that of the “Old Catholics,” at 


the present day 
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von Miess, (of whom we have spoken), and gave such evidence of 
his wonderful talents and matchless eloquence as a preacher in the 
Cathedral of Prag, that in 1427 he was trusted with the oversight 
of all the Churches of his party, and his claims for the vacant 
Archbishopric of Prag were manifest to all, 

The history of Archbishop Rokyzan is but little known, and his 
character but poorly appreciated. The Calixtine Church has per- 
ished, and it has been his lot to be reviled both by Romish and 
Moravian historians. In his virtues and faults he bears a strong 
resemblance to England’s great Primate, Laud of Canterbury. As 
Archbishop Laud stood between Rome and the Puritans, striving 
for a better Catholicity than either of these could offer, so stood 
Rokyzan, battling for the ancient liberties of the Bohemian 
Church, an object of detestation alike to the Curia Romana, and 
to the wild fanatics of the Taborite faction, whom hé sometimes 
persecuted. If the good providence of God shall in the future 
restore to Bohemia a Church equally removed from the supersti- 
tions of Ultramontanism, and the reckless infidelity of Continental 
Protestantism ; then, doubtless, will the historian arise, who will 
do full justice to the splendid efforts, and imperfect success of the 
zealous, but unfortunate John Rokyzan. 

Rokyzan made bis appearance at the head of deputies from the 
Calixtine and Taborite parties in the year 1433, before the Council 
of Basel, whither the Bohemians had been summoned for the pur- 
pose of reconciling them to the Church of Rome. After a long 
discussion of the four articles (enumerated already), a Concordat 
between the Council and the Bohemians was effected and in the 
following terms : 

The word of God may be preached freely; yet not without the permission of 
spiritual authorities, and under the supervision of the Pope. The estates of th: 
Church shall be controlled by the clergy according to the customs of the Fathers ; 
whoever seizes them, is guilty of sacrilege. The reception of the Eucharist under 
one species by the laity, has been established by the Church for good reasons : never- 
theless, this (Ecumenical Council being possessed of full authority to do so, permits 
the Bohemians to receive in both kinds, but with the express conditions, Ist, that no 
oue shall be hindered, who desires to receive according to the Roman use in one kind, 
and 2d, that the laity shall be carefully taught that the whole Presence of Christ 
dwells in each species 


he Taborites at once declared that they would not assent to 
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these terms, and that they had no desire to be in union with the 
Roman Chureh. The last article gave them great offense, for they 
held to the rationalistic theory of Zwinglius, (so common in our 
country, and, I fear, entertained by some even in our own commnu- 
nion), that the consecrated bread and wine in the Holy Eucharist 
are nothing but emblems of the Body and Blood of Christ. John 
Huss, however, explicitly and constantly taught that the conse- 
crated bread and wine, are the true Body and Blood of Christ the 
Lord. As the Taborites stood firm in their position, a new civil 
yar commenced, in which the Calixtines took part against them. 
This turned the tide of victory, and the Taborites were completely 
overthrown in the bloody battle of Bohmisch-Brod on the 28th of 
May, 1434. Their two great leaders, the elder and younger Pro- 
copius, were slain in this combat, and the Taborites ceased to be a 
power in the Bohemian State. 

The Calixtines of Bohemia, were now outwardly reconciled to 
that portion of the Western Church, which was represented in the 
Council of Basel. As a symbol of the compact, their chureh 
towers and spires were decorated with a Chalice, as on Huss’ Tein- 
kirehe at Prag. Pescheck asserts that one still remains on a 
church at Lettmeritz: but I did not observe it. The com- 
pact was poorly kept on the Roman side. Sigismund, when he 
had obtained possession of Bohemia, threw every obstacle in his 
power in the way of its fulfilment. The Pope, who had estab- 
lished the counter Council of Florence, refused his assent to it. 
He also neglected to confirm Rokyzan in the Archi-episcopal dig- 
nity, to which he had been raised by the clerical and secular 
estates of the realm. Rokyzan, exasperated by the pertidy of 
Rome, asserted once more the ancient liberties of the Bohemian 
Church. When the Florentine Council excommunicated the 
Bohemians anew, as wilful heretics, Rokyzan in 1450 entered into 
correspondence with the Patriarch of Constantinople, with the 
avowed intention of restoring his church to the communion of the 
Holy Eastern Church. 

What glorious results for the Church in Europe might have 
flowed from this plan of Rokyzan’s, had Providence so willed ! 
Austria might now (like Russia) have been rejoicing in the light 
and liberty of Orthodox Doctrine; the iron rule of the Jesuits 
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would never have crushed the consciences of thousands; the Ta- 
borites would have sunk to an insignificant faction, like the Ras- 
colnicks of Russia; the Thirty Years’ War would have had no 
origin, and the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century 
would have been brought into immediate contact with the Greek 
religion and rites of the Bohemian Church. But a terrible blow 
was impending over the Eastern Empire. On Whitsunday, 1453, 
the desolating hordes of the False Prophet burst into the proud 
city of Constantine the Great, the Cross was dashed to the Earth 
before the Crescent, and the hope of re-union with the Greek 
Church was at an end. Still the cause of the Calixtines was far 
from desperate. The treacherous Sigismund was no more, and a 
Caliztine monarch was seated on his throne. George von Podie- 
brad, a valiant Bohemian baron, (Lord of Kunstadt), captured 
Prag, December 3, 1448, proclaimed himself Dictator, and on the 
2d of March, 1458, was crowned King of Bohemia. 

The two men, who now wielded the power of Bohemia, the King 
and the Archbishop, were friendly to the Calixtines and hostile to 
the Taborites. Aineas Sylvius, (Pope Pius II.) the Imperial ambas- 
sador to Bohemia, visited Mount Tabor, and found there multitudes 
of peasants, trained to the use of arms and zealous for their re- 
ligion. He speaks of their eager attendanca at public worship. 
“Tf any one remains at home during the sermon, he is beaten with 
rods. Every day their clergy expound to the people the law of 
God.” neas intended to have preached to them, admonishing 
them of their errors; but his attendants restrained him, fearing the 
violence of the Taborites. Archbishop Rokyzan also was zealous 


against them. George Podiebrad fell upon them with the whole 


force of Bohemia, and in the year 1451, stormed the fortifications of 
Mount Tabor. The Taborite preachers were imprisoned in the 
vastles of Lititzt and Podiebrad. Most of them were put to death, 
but some (and among these Martin Lupac) went over to the Calix- 
tines. Biskupetz (Episcopius) made his escape, but was discovered 
in Moravia (or Podiebrad) and executed. 

About the time of the utter overthrow of the Taborite faction, a 
little congregation of pious men in Prag was formed, somewhat 
similar to Wesley’s “ Methodist” association in the University of 


Oxford. At the head of these men stood a devout monk, named 
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Gregory Rhrz, commouly supposed to have been a nephew of 
Archbishop Rokyzan. They read diligently the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, with the writings of Huss and his disei- 
ples, and were constant in their attendance at the sermons preached 
by Rokyzan. The Archbishop in the year 1453, delivered a series 
of discourses in Prag, tounded on texts taken from the books of 
Lamentations, Daniel, and the Revelation of S. John. He applied 
these texts very pointedly to the Church of his day, and spoke of 
Rome as the Western Babylon, in which the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, the doctrine of devils, and the lies of false prophets were 
paramount. The Pope, he said, was Anti-christ himself, yea, even 
the enemy who sowed tares among the wheat; in that he mingled 
his own inventions with the pure religion of Christ, buried the 
primitive rites of the Church under a heap of superstitious cere- 
monies, perverted the Sacraments, and by many tricks and deceits, 
seduced mankind into error. Selfish, proud, haughty, hypocrit- 
cal priests and monks were his tools, through whose instrumentality 
he established his owa power, and suppressed the truth. The pop- 
ulace were Christians but in name. Few entered Christ’s fold by 
the narrow gate; while in most, a living faith was extinct, and 
their love grown cold. 

We, who are called Utraquists,' have not yet come to the root of the matter. We 
concern ourselves too much about externals, avd only point out the poisonous herbs, 
which ought to be rooted out of the Chureh’s field. After us there will come a peo- 
ple who will search this matter to the bottom, and will do a work pleasing to God 
and profitable to men. * * * Three things must be our foundation, if we would 
see the Church of Christ again in prosperity. These are, the Holy Scripture, the ex- 
ample of Christ and His Apostles, and the footprints of the early Church. On these 
we must plant our feet, if we would follow after their salvation; these things must be 
faithfully observed by all who aim to be true Christians. 

These and similar words uttered and printed by the great Arch- 
bishop, made a profound impression on the monk Gregory and his 
companions. They came to Rokyzan, represented to him their 
doubts and perplexities, and sought his counsel. He received 
them with much sympathy, and advised them to read the works of 
& pious man, named Peter Chelcizky. Their reading only in- 


' Another name for the Calixtines, because they received the Holy Communion sub 


utraque spect 
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creased their desire for a radical Reformation. They appeared 
once more before Rokyzan and with somewhat importunate de- 


mands, urged him to break off all communication with Rome, and 


to put himself at their head as the Reformer of the Church in Bo 


hemia. But Rokyzan was not prepared to take such a decisive 
step. He remonstrated with his self-constituted advi pointed 
out to them the dangers and difficulties which would inevitably at- 
tend such an open schism ; and (while he admitted the deep cor 
ruption of the Church) urged them to wait with patience until 
God sent them better days. The Moravian historians accuse 
him of a seeret desire to be confirmed in lis Archi-episcopal dig- 
nity by the See of Rome. When Gregory and his disciples found 
that Rokyzan would not be their leader, they determined among 
themselves to sever their connection with the National Church. 
This separation appears to have taken place in 1454. Where a 
priest was in their company, he preached to them, where there 
was no priest, they met togetherin their houses and read the Bible. 
When Rokyzan discovered that they had renounced the communion 
of the Church, he denounced them from the pulpit as “ stiff-necked 
heretics, and shameless Picards.” At the same time he used bis 
influence with the civil authorities to shield them from persecution. 
In the year 1456, they were allowed to depart quietly from Prag, 
to the district of Lititzt, which lies in Northeastern Bohemia on the 
borders of the county of Glatz. Here was an ancient castle on 
the River Adler, where are still to be seen deep moats, massive 
walls, a tower and a gate on which can be read the inscription :— 
“ fi D.. regnante Geo. Podiebrad MDOULX VII.” The region 
now with its wooded hills is pleasant to the eye; at that time the 
ravages of the Hussite war had made it little better than a howl- 
ing wilderness. Nearly all the inhabitants were hostile to the 
Church of Rome and disciples of Huss. The most distin- 
guished of the exiles from Prag (the founders of the Moravian 
Unity) were named Gregor v. Rhrz, Gregor v. Krz, Matthias v. 
Kunwald, Thomas v. Prschelauz, Elias v. Krschenow, Prokop v. 
Hradek, Halar, Veit, and Gregor v. Fiinfkirchen. From among 
the Hussite priests of this region, who joined themselves to the so- 
ciety, the most eminent was named Michael Bradaty, the pastor 
of Zamberg, who became the first Moravian Bishop. The date of 
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the first organization cannot be precisely determined ; but it is be- 
lieved to be 1457, exactly sixty years before Luther commenced 
his Retormation in Saxony. 

The association of the disciples of Huss, took for its title, /ratres 
legis Christi ; because Huss was wont to address his hearers as 
“ Brethren,” and because he taught them “the law of Christ” 
without human additions. They also bore the Bohemian name, 
Jednota brartska, i.e, Unitas Fratrum; and sometimes were 
called Fratres Unitatis, The second of these titles has been for 
centuries the distinctive name of the Moravian Church. 

The Unitas Fratrum at that time was governed by a council 
of 28 Elders, chosen from the various districts of Bohemia. This 
arrangement continued for nearly ten years until their first Bishops 
were chosen. The principles on which they rested (according to 
Bishop Croger) were three in number. 1. That all who receive 
the Sacrament (i. e. Eucharist) through faith, believe and acknowl- 
edge that it is the true Body and Blood of Christ, according to 
His word and meaning; without human additions or explana- 
tions. 2. That the Scripture alone is received as the rule of doc- 
trine. 8. That no good thing, which is in accordance with Bible 
truth, if found among others should be rejected; but rather 
adopted. Their numbers were increased in 1460 by bret! ren from 
Moravia (remnants of the Taborite faction), who, fleeing from per- 
secution at home, joined themselves to the Lititzt community. 
They had assembled themselves at a place called Kremsier on the 
Moravian march, around a certain priest Stephen, who declaimed 
against the errors of Anti-christ. One had been quartered, an- 
other burned, the remainder banished; but Stephen abandoned 
and betrayed them. In the depth of winter, along with their little 
ones and the sick, they had been driven into the fields. A titled 
lady passing on the road saw them, was moved with compassion 
and had them conveyed to her castle. She herself became a con- 
vert to their views, and a young priest of _Kremsier, named Bene- 
dict, became their pastor. At length he was seized while ona 
journey and burned to death at Bernau, on the Bohemian frontier, 
or at Brinn. Great was the distress of his little congregation, 
when they heard of this calamity. Devout women traveled eight 
German miles, (88 English), and collected his ashes. 
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A removal to Bohemia speedily followed. When they reached 
Taus, near Klattau, they were seized by the resident clergy, cast 
into prison, and after some detention sent to Rokyzan. He treated 
them kindly and set them at liberty. But their troubles were not 
at an end. In other places they were plundered of their goods, 
and their fires were extinguished, in the hope that they would all 
perish of cold and starvation. They were again seized and sent to 
Rokyzan, returned to Moravia, sought refuge again in Bohemia, 
were brought before Rokyzan a third time and cast into prison. 
Here they were comforted by the visits of a brother named Paulus, 
and the patient constancy of a man named Swaton. This person 
who had declaimed against errors prevalent in the Church, was 
seized and sentenced either to recant or to lose his hands. He re- 
mained firm while his hands and feet were cut off. When his 
wounds were healed he was placed on crutches and conducted by 
the clergy out of the city ; but he came in at another gate and 
said to his persecutors: *‘ You have fire and water ; do to me what 
you will; I am ready to suffer to the uttermost for Christ’s sake.” 

The matter was brought to- the notice of Rokyzan, who caused 
proceedings against Swaton to be suspended. Another kindred 
spirit was John Paletz, who was on terms of intimacy with the 
courtiers and the higher ranks of the clergy. While the tables of 
the rich and the great stood open to him, he spent his time visiting 
the poor in Prag and the neighboring villages. Once he saw an 
aged beggar, forsaken by all the world and lying on a heap of 
dung in the royal stables. Paletz hurried out, and, as he met a 
Roman Priest, exclaimed: “‘What a horrible spectacle I have just 
witnessed! The Body of Christ is lying on a dung-hill! Will 
you not remove it? The clergy, aghast at the sacrilege, formed a 
procession and marched with him to the stable. Pointing to the 
beggar, he cried: “* Behold, there is the Body of Christ, bone of 
His bones, and flesh of His flesh; what ye do to him, Christ will 
recompense as done unto Himself. Now take him up and march 
away!” 

By means of Brother Gregory, the Moravian exiles were re- 
ceived into the Bohemian Unity; and the numbers of their com 
munity constantly increased. As they exercised a strict discipline, 


some of their number were from time to time excommunicated, 
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These persons accused the brethren to the neighboring clergy, who 
made complaint to the authorities at Prag, and the persecution 
was renewed. Michael Bradaty and his friends were forbidden to 
preach or administer the Sacraments, and other clergy were 
appointed to the cures which they had held. The newly appointed 
priests were zealous members of the Roman or Calixtine commu- 
nions, and the members of the Unity refused to attend their 
ministrations, or to receive any Sacraments at their hands; so that 
even their infants were left unbaptized. But a more terrible 
storm burst upon their devoted heads. When George Podiebrad, 
the Calixtine chief, ascended the throne of Bohemia, he took a 
solemn oath to exterminate all heresies in his kingdom. In 1491 
he issued a decree commanding every inhabitant of the realm to 
connect himself either with the Calixtine or Roman branch of the 
Holy Catholic Church. Taborites or Picards of every sort were 
to be banished. Some of the principal members of the Unity 
were seized and confined in the castle of Podiebrad. In Moravia 
Jacob Hulawa, after three years imprisonment, was burned to- 
gether with his wife, three sons, and two daughters. A somewhat 
legendary tale is related of him, that just before his death he saw 
his prison doors miraculously opened, but refused to escape, that 
he might not seem to shun martyrdom. Had he suffered in de- 
fence of the Romish faith, he doubtless would have been canonized 
ere this. In Skutsch, near Czaslau, many of the brethren perished 
of hunger. Gregory also shared in the sorrows of his brethren, 
While on a visit to Prag, 1461, he was seized with many others 
and cast into prison, The judge entered the room where they 
were, and said: “All, who would live godly lives, must suffer per- 
secution ; so come with me to prison!’? He was a pious man, not 
personally hostile to the brethren, but compelled to obey the man- 
dates of his superiors. He had previously warned the brethren of 
their danger and admonished Gregory to seek safety in flight. 
Gregory of Fiintkirchen, Halar and some hot-headed students 
answered him: “The rack shall be our breaktast, and the stake 
our dinner!” But, (as the historian quaintly observes). when they 
had tasted their breakfast, they had no appetite left for their 
dinner. Most of them madea public recantation in the cathedral ; 


though some of these persons afterwards returned to the brethren. 
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Gregory alone had courage to endure the ordeal unmoved. He 
was racked until he fainted, and was carried out as dead. When 
the tender-hearted Rokyzan heard of the sufferings of his nephew, 
he hastened to him and exclaimed with tears: “Oh! that I were 
where thou art, my Gregory!” After some hours Gregory re- 
covered from his swoon, complained of pain and remembered the 
rack. He narrated a wonderful dream which had come to him 
during his state of unconsciousness. He saw in a beautiful mea- 
dow, on a tree richly-laden with fruit, many birds of every sort ; 
and around this tree there stood as guardians, three men, whose 
faces proved to be those of three men who six years later were con- 
secrated as the first Bishops of the Moravian Church. At the 
earnest intercession of Rokyzan he was liberated, and continued 
steadfast in his faith until his death in 1474. At the same time all 
the brethren dwelling in Prag, were banished from that city by the 
civil authorities. They settled in the region of Kunwald, and 
Lititzt became the capital of the Unitas Fratrum. 

The words of Rokyzan, which he had uttered over the uncon- 
scious form of Gregory, gave the brethren some occasion to hope 
that the Calixtine Archbishop might not be wholly averse to their 
cause. They accordingly sent him a petition, praying him as the 
chief Prelate of the realm, to give the Church a true reformation ; 
or, if he thought this impossible, to take the lead in their move- 
ment. When he gave them a decided negative, they renounced 
all further intercourse with him, and sent him a farewell letter, 
couched in insulting terms. It closed with the words: ‘Once 
thou wert an instrument of the truth; now thou art become alto- 
gether worldly ; and with the world thou shalt go to destruction !” 
A meeker man might have been exasperated by such treatment. 
Rokyzan now used all his influence with the King and Council for 
the banishment of the brethren from Bohemia and Moravia. They 
were hunted down in every direction, and compelled to seek shelter 
by day in the thickest woods and the darkest caves near Brandeis. 
At night they kindled a fire and by its uncertain light read their 
Bibles and prayed. When they went out over the snow in quest 
of food, the last one carefully covered up their tracks, They re- 
ceived trom their enemies the derisive title of Jamniei?. 


This persecution, however, was of short duration: tor a new 
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contest arose between the heads of the Calixtine Church and the 
Pope, and this gave rest to the brethren for some years. Their 
numbers constantly increased, and many priests, noblemen, and 
knights joined themselves to their community. They also received 
accessions from the priests and laity of the Church of the Wald- 
enses in Austria. 

In the year 1464, the Brethren held a synod in which various 
rules of morality and household life were adopted. But at the same 
time they felt painfully their want of Church government. They 
were a little band of piously-disposed laymen with a few priests of 
Roman, or Calixtine, or Waldensian ordination; but without 
Bishops, or proper authority, to control them or perpetuate their 
ministry. In this emergency (since Rokyzan was now their enemy) 
they betook themselves to one of his suffragans named Lupatsch 
(who had passed over from the Taborites to the Calixtines), and 
sought his counsel. Le advised them to brave the fury of their 
enemies, select the ablest and best of their priests for the Episco- 
pal office, and secure their ordination as Bishops by those, who had 
power to confer Holy Orders. Similar advice was given them by 
Stephanus, and Martin Germanus, as well as by others of the Cal- 
ixtine clergy. The brethren were in a strait to determine their 
course of duty. On the one hand, the advice given them by their 
Calixtine friends seemed sound and necessary for the perpetuation 
of their organization. On the other, they were well aware that 
this decisive act of final separation from the National Church, 
would be regarded as an unpardonable act of impiety by Rokyzan 
and all Bohemians, who were not of their number. After long 
delay and anxious consultation, they assembled in the village of 
Lhota (or Lhotta), near Reichenau, to the number of seventy men, 
priests, nobles, burghers and peasants, in the house of a man 
named Duchek. After earnest prayer as to the course which they 
should pursue, their historian Lasitins narrates that they heard a 
voice from Heaven, saying to them, “Jest ma wule,” i. e., It is 
my will. Other historians, who deal less in the marvellous, say, 
that in imitation of the Apostolic choice of S. Matthias, the mat- 
ter was solemnly determined by lot. After thanking God for this 
indication of His will, they proceeded to choose three men, their 
patriarch Gregory, Prokop of Hradek, and John Klenowsky, as 
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the heads in their Church. They sent notice of their choice to 
Archbishop Rokyzan, as a last effort to win his favor; but he 
vouchsafed them no reply. Still in doubt as to their proper course, 
the brethren entered into negotiations first with the Orthodox Greek 
Church, and then with the Armenian or Monophysite Church for 
valid orders ; but their hopes in both quarters were disappointed. 
In the meantime these three Superintendents convened synods of 
the brethren from time to time, appointed days of fasting and 
prayer, and assumed the jurisdiction of Bishops; but without at- 


tempting to confer Holy Orders. 


JOUN ANKETELL. 














*ECCLESIA EST IN EPISCOPO.” 


The writer of this article, a young lawyer, was bred a Presbyterian, and was received into 
full communion with a congregation in New York. A controversy with one of our young 
clergymen induced him to investigate the subject of the apostolic succession, as an historic 
question. The result of his examination is embodied in the present paper, which he has kindly 
prepared for the Cuurncn Review. We think it interesting from the circumstances which gave 
rise to it, from the novel way in which the subject is treated, and because it is presented simply 
as an historic question, the reader being left to draw his own inferences.—Ep. | 


If only a moderate amount had been written upon this subject, 
it is possible that an apology would be necessary from later con- 
tributors upon entering the lists and leveling their controversial 
lances ; but it has so long since become a prescriptive right to 
maintain and gainsay respectively the truth of the proposition, 
which I quote above, without apology, that I do not feel con- 
strained to make ove. In determining whether the claim of Apos- 
tolic succession is well founded or not, we gain no assistance from 
the opinions of men however good or however learned, To be- 
lieve because some one else has believed may be a convenient 
method of securing a faith, but we have no assurance that our 
faith is sound. 

At the outset the inquiry presents itself, what was the form of 
the Primitive Church ¢ and this is essentially a question of fact, 
which can only be established under the same rules of evidence as 
are employed to establish any other fact. 

Manifestly the best evidence to secure our conviction would be 
that of our own senses, That it rains to-day I am convinced be- 
cause I see it. The next best would be the testimony of a credible 
eye witness. That it rained yesterday in Washington I am con 
vinced because a truthful man tells me that he saw it. But if the 
fact to be proven be alleged to have occurred so distant in the past 
that there are no living witnesses to testify to it, then the only 
resort is to historical records or tradition, evidence weaker only 
in so far as we cannot so easily determine the credibility of the 
witnesses. That Julius Cesar existed, I may, or may not believe, 
according as I regard the credibility of the historians of his age, 
and the authenticity of the records. But if the historian be of re- 
pute, the alleged fact to which he testifies be uncontroverted by 


other reputable historians of the same age, and it be not incon- 
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sistent with contemporaneous facts, and the records are authentic, 
I have no alternative. I must believe. 

Come we then to the allegation, that the form of the Primitive 
Church was Episcopal. The proposition being atlirmative must 
be proved by one of the three classes of evidence referred to» We 
cannot convince ourselves by the evidence of our own senses, nor 
yet by the testimony of any living eyewitness. Our only resort 
then is to historical and traditionary evidence aided by presump- 
tions. 

To the New Testament we first apply, a conceded authentic 
record and truthful witness of the sayings and doings ot Jesus 
Christ and His apostles in so far as they are related. From this 
record we gather that just before the departure of Christ from this 
earth, He directed His Apostles to propagate the Christian faith. 
He ordained them with a special ordination, indeed of the highest 


degree, saying “as My Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” 


and again “I appoint unto you a kingdom as My Father hath ap- 


pointed unto me.” The New Testament, however, does not in- 
form us whether Christ gave His Apostles specific instrictions as 
to the manner in which they were to perform their duties or not, 
and though this is urged as an argument against any particular 
form of Church, and with equal reasonableness against a Church, 
whatever its form, yet, it should nut be; tor if the Apostles were 
instructed to propagate the faith, they were necessarily authorized, 
if not expressly, then impliedly, to adopt such means as were best 
fitted to accomplish this end: and if the end or results of the 
Apostles’ labors were accepted by Christ, which will not be dis 
puted, than the means by which these results were accomplished 
were necessarily accepted and ratified by Him. 

We find that the Apostles as fast as they made converts to the 
Christian faith organized the believers into societies ; each society 
having over it two classes of officers; Deacons to attend to certain 
temporalities, and Presbyters or Elders, these being synonymous 
terms. The Presbyters were ordained by the Apostles, each to 
minister to the spiritual wants of his flock, over which each exer- 
cised a certain spiritual oversight. It was necessary at the same 
time that the Apostles should exercise a wider oversight over 


all these flocks instituted or gathered by themselves, or under their 
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instructions, and we find that they did so, visiting them and 
strengthening and confirming them in the faith lest any should be 
led into false doctrine and schism, of which there appears to have 
been danger. 

In these respects their functions were Episcopal. They were 
called “‘Apostles,” because they were sent by Christ to establish 
Christianity, as the name indicates—and because they particularly 
had been eye witnesses of His suffering and death. As such, in the 
nature of things they could have had and had no successors ; but 
when they had established an institution for the propagation and 
maintenance of the faith, either by divine authority or with divine 
ratification: it became incumbent upon them to exercise super- 
visory powers. 

This union or concentration of effort to advance Christ’s religion 
necessarily took the form of an institution, modelled somewhat 
upon the plan of the Jewish Church, to which it succeeded, 
whether by divine appointment or expediency it is not my pur- 
pose now to inquire. Gradually this institution advanced in 
strength and size, being one in faith but severed into many juris- 
dictional parts, over which the Apostles exercised supervision, each 
within his respective jurisdiction. 

As the institution increased in magnitude the apostles were un- 
able to exercise a complete supervision over it, and necessity de- 
manded an augmentation of officers of like jurisdictional powers. 
Others were ordained by the apostles to those offices, created 
to meet the demand. We have thus reached the establishment of 
an institution, ecclesiastical in character, using the term in its mod- 
ern signification. This institution whatever its form may have been, 
was intended to remain in existence during succeeding ages. It 
was established for a purpose, not to be accomplished within the 
apostolic era, but to be sought with equal ardor through succeeding 
ages, a continuing purpose. If then the means employed to ac- 
complished this purpose in the beginning, were either divinely au- 
thorized, or divinely ratified after adoption, presumptively the 
same means are to be employed so long as the purpose continues. 
It is true that this presumption may be rebutted by showing that 
necessity in later times demanded a change of means to accomplish 
this purpose ; that the institution so early founded, as such means, 
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was subsequently found inadequate to accomplish its pur- 
pose ; but this must be shown to have existed ; mere conjecture or 
opinion cannot overthrow this presumption. It is claimed also, 
that inasmuch as secular institutions have undergone great 
change within the past eighteen centuries, corresponding to the 
march of civilization, the advance in the science of government 
and other scientific progress, by analogy the Christian institution 
has under the same influence also undergone a change, so that 
what to-day is known as the “Church ” is not the same as the insti- 
tution established by the apostles for the propagation of Christi- 
anity. But an argument from analogy should be resorted to only 
when a fact to be found is impossible of ascertainment, and a pre- 
sumption arising from a fact cannot be rebutted by analogy, but 
only by a fact. Undoubtedly there have been changes in minor 
details of this institution, but not in essential matters. 

There was a necessity for the establishment of this Christian in- 
stitution. Every important purpose is to be attained by means 
of organized effort in the form of an institution, and the propaga- 
tion of Christianity was no exception to this rule. An institution 
implies an aggregation of individuals, with mutual interests united 
for a purpose ; and to acccomplish this purpose organization is 
necessary ; all cannot act ; therefore, certain ones, represent the whole 
body, and act for them ; others are appointed to oversee the body 
that its interests may be subserved. These offices are neces- 
sary parts of the institution, without them indeed it could not 
accomplish its purpose. As a matter of history we find that certain 
offices existed in the Christian institution. Those material to our 
inquiry were those filled in the beginning by presbyters or elders 
and those filled by the apostles. The difference between these 
officers is indicated by the difference between their respective 
duties and prerogatives. The presbyter or elder attended to the 
spiritual wants of and exercised a supervision over a limited 
number of believers ; was ordained to these duties by the apostles, 
while the apostles attended in a wider and more general sense to 


the spiritual wants of and exercised a supervision over a number 


of flocks, and ordained the under officers, to wit, the presbyters or 


elders, to their respective offices. 


Assuming then, and not unwarrantably, that it being intended 
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that the Christian faith should be propagated during succeeding 
ages, that it should be so propagated through the means adopted 
by the apostles in the beginning, as well by divine authority or 
ratification as of necessity, then the means thus adopted were in- 
tended to be resorted to so long as the purpose of their adoption 
continued ; and if these means were an institution having of 
necessity certain offices during the first half century of its existence, 
then that necessity presumptively continues until the contrary be 
shown ; and the institution continuing, carries with it in its per- 
petuity the necessary incident, the office at first filled by the 
apostles. 

We have then this institution with its offices established in 
perpetuity. But while these continue, the apostles, the first officers 
must needs die. The death of an officer, however, has no other 
necessary effect upon an institution than the vacancy of his office. 
The institution does not cease to exist, nor yet the oftice. The 
latter is filled by a new incumbent, a successor. 

It has been claimed, however, that the necessity for the office 
first filled by the apostles ceased with their deaths, and, therefore, 
they had no successors. But the necessity of this oftice being es- 
tablished by presumption, it therefore remains strongly 


entrenched as a fact until it be shown that this necessity ceased, 


This has not been done, nor is it reasonable to suppose it can be. 
The early history of the Church points to the contrary, and the 
acts of those who so maintain indicate their appreciation of this 
necessity. Every sect of Christians has its peculiar organization, 
is, in fact, an institution with officers, and with officers claiming to 
perform duties and exercise prerogatives identical with those inci- 
dent to the apostolic oftice, though under different names. 

We may safely assume, then, that this institution which I shall 
now term “Church,” continuing the apostolic office, upon being 
vacated by the death of an incumbent, was intended to be refilled 
by another, a successor. Such successor necessarily bears the 
same relation to the oftice, which he fills, as did his predecessor. 
One is in no respect superior to the other. Nor does one exercise 
duties and possess prerogatives not appertaining equally to the 
other. 

The prerogatives belong not to the individual but to the office, 
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and attach to the individual only when he is installed in the office. 
The peculiar dignities and prerogatives of the office were con- 
ferred upon St. Paul not otherwise than as called to fill the apos - 
tolic office. The office conferred them upon ordination to it, there- 
fore upon ordination to this office of any succeeding incumbent, 
they were as fully conterred. But it is urged that St. Paul was 
inspired and performed miracles and that inasmuch as a bishop 
of to-day who claims to be his successor in the apostolic office is 
neither inspired nor able to perform miracles the claim is thereby 
shown to be without foundation. This conclusion, however, does 
not follow from the premises. St. Paul was not inspired, nor did 
he perform miracles by reason of his apostleship or incumbency 
of the apostolic office, but solely by reason of a special gift to 
him as an individual. It was simply a coincidence that he was 
an apostle and possessed such gift; but there was no necessary 
connection between inspiration and ability to perform miracles, 
and apostleship, else would his contemporaneous apostles have 
been in a similar manner gifted, of which there is neither evidence 
nor presumption. By virtue of his office in the church, St. Paul 
performed duties and possessed prerogatives substantially the same 
as the bishop of to-day. These grew by necessity out of the 
apostolic office, and that necessity continued during his incum 
beney was equally strong immediately upon his death and, pre- 
sumptively continuing until to-day, is still equally strong. 

If it has thus far been shown that the Church was established either 
by design or necessity, or both, as an institution for the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, to continue so long as the purpose of its 
establishment continued, and in the form and character as fonnded ; 
that the office at first filled by the apostles was a necessary part of 
the Church and followed this institution in its perpetuity, and 
that it was through the efforts of the apostles as incumbents of 
such office that the Church preserved its existence and accom- 
plished its purpose ; then we may reasonably infer, that the 
apostles, foreseeing their own deaths and the vacancy of their own 
office as a consequence, must have contemplated the necessity for 
filling those offices in order that the Church might be perpetuated, 
and therefore designed that they should have successors. 

Now at a period of eighteen centuries later it is claimed that 
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certain officers, designated as bishops, fill in the order of succession 
this apostolic office. In support of the claim, it is true, there are 
no living witnesses, nor are there complete historical records. 
Yet, though this renders the claim more difficult of proof, it neither 
tends to disprove it nor can it be urged as an argument against it. 
It will not be disputed that Rome has existed continuously during 
these eighteen centuries, yet there are neither living witnesses nor 
complete historical records showing that this city has been in ex- 
istence during every day of that period. There are, however, 
intrinsic evidences that the Rome visited by St. Peter is the Rome 
of to-day. History points to its existence at intervals during these 
years, and tradition maintains that it is the ancient Rome, and this 
evidence is accepted as conclusively establishing the fact. It will 
not be disputed that the Christian Church, whatever its form, has 
existed uninterruptedly during the same period, yet neither living 
witnesses nor complete historical records can be produced to prove 
this. To show that it has existed on every day since its founda- 
tion would be an impossibility. At most, authentic historical re- 
cords point to its existence at intervals during that period, tradi- 
tion corroborates this and no one doubts it. 

If, then, it be conceded that the Christian Church has not 
ceased to exist since its establishment, that upon its foundation 
the apostolic office was a necessary part of it, and by presumption 
so continued until the present time, then presumptively the Office 
exists to-day; and if to this presumption be added historical 
evidence of its existence at intervals during the intervening period, 
and tradition asserts its continuance since the Christian era, then is 
it as conclusively proved that the apostolic office has uninterrupt 
edly existed since the day of the apostles as that the Church has. 

The existence of the apostolic office implies the incumbency of 
officers, and the continuance of the office since its foundation by 
the apostles implies of necessity a succession of officers from that 
time, therefore an apostolic succession. 

But how is that office identified to-day? We do not recognize 
it eo nomine “apostolic office,” nor is there any officer of the 
Church designated as an “apostle.” Yet this difficulty is not in- 
surmountable. The name and the thing named are separate and 


distinct. The thing may exist without the name. The latter 
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but serves to indicate the former. It may be called by several 
names, or by one at an early period of its existence, and by an- 
other at a later; and thus a confusion of names may render the 
search difficult. 

W hen, therefore, the name affords no assistance or but little, or 
perchance tends to mislead in the inquiry, resort must be had to 
other means of indicating the thing than by name. We trace it 
by its characteristics, its attributes, its incidents. If history shows 
us an office and its incumbent at intervals during the past eighteen 
ceuturies which correspond respectively in these particulars to the 
apostolic office and the apostle, and this office and officer exist to- 
day, and tradition assert that they have existed since the apostolic 
era, and are identical with the apostolie office and the apostle, then 
is that office and officer clearly pointed out to-day, though the 
original names are not now employed, 

What then does history offer as evidenee of such an office and 
officer ? 

We turn first to the writings of those who are usually ealled 
the Fathers of the Church. 

St. Clement, who was the companion of St. Paul, and was by 
him referred to as having his “name in the book of life ” (Phil. 
iv. 3), after the death of St. Paul became the Bishop of Lome, 
as is asserted by St. Ignatius in his Epistle to the Magnesians, 
(Chapter xiv), and by Eusebius, Epiphanius, St. Hierome and 
others. While Bishop of that Church (about A. D. 70) he ad- 
dressed an epistle to the Church at Corinth, which was considered 
of authority in Christian doctrine, and until the time of the 
Council of Niee, about A. D., 325, was read in the Churehes with 
the Epistles of the New Testament. 

In this Epistle he speaks of the Apostles as the “pillars of the 
Church” (Chapter v). Again: “It is therefore just that we 
should not forsake our rank (bishop) by doing contrary to His 
will. Let us choose to offend a few foolish and inconsiderate men, 
lifted up, and glorying in their own pride, rather than God” 
(xxl). Again, “‘ Let every one of you therefore, brethren, bless 


God in his proper station, * * not exceeding the rule 
of service that is appointed unto him” (xli). 


“The apostles * * * * appointed the first fruits of their 
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conversions to be bishops and ministers over such as should after- 
wards believe, having first proved them by the Holy Spirit” 
(xlii). 

And again, “So likewise; our apostles knew by our Lord Jesus 
Christ that there should contentions arise upon account of the 
ministry, and therefore, having a perfect foreknowledge of this, 
they appointed persons, as we have before said, and then gave 
directions how, when ¢hey should die, other chosen and approved 
men should succeed in their ministry” (xliv). 

St. Clement, being the intimate companion of St. Paul, evidently 
spoke by authority, and knew that the apostles intended that the 
Church should continue in the form as founded by them with 
special reference to succession in the apostolic office, when, as he 
states, “‘ they gave directions how when they (bishops ordained by 
them) should die, other chosen and approved men should sweceed 
in their ministry.” 

A little later we find St. Ignatius, the friend and disciple of St. 
John (about A. D. 106), the bishop of the Church at Antioch. 
Several of his Epistles are extant, and from those whose authenti- 
city is generally conceded [ make the following extracts indi- 
cating the existence at that time of three distinct orders in the 
ministry—bishops, presbyters and deacons. 

In his Epistle to the Ephesians he speaks of them as “ subject 
to the bishops and to the presbytery,” and refers to Burrhus as a 
deacon (ii). 

In his Epistle to the Magnesians he speaks as follows: “ See- 
ing, then, I have been judged worthy to see you by Damas, your 
most excellent bishop; and by your very worthy presbyters, Bassus 
and Apollonius ; and by my fellow servant, Sotio, the deacon, in 
whom I rejoice, forasmuch as he is subject unto his bishop as to 
the Grace of God and to the presbytery as to the law of Jesus 
Christ, [ determine to write unto you” (Chap. ii). 

Again, “wherefore it will become you also not to use your 
bishop too familiarly upon account of his youth, but to yield all 
reverence to him according to the power of God the Father, as 
also I perceive that your holy presbyters do.” * * “Obey your bishop 
(iii). 


“T exhort you, that ye study to do all things in a divine con- 


in honor of him whose pleasure it is that ye should do so” 
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cord; your bishop presiding in the place of God; your presbyters 
in the place of the council of the apostles; and your deacons, 
most dear to me, being entrusted with the ministry of Jesus 
Christ.”—“Be ye united to your bishop and those who preside over 
you” (vi). 

Again, “so neither do ye anything without your bishop and 
presbyters” (vii). 

And again, “Study therefore to be confirmed in the doctrine of 
our Lord and His Apostles, * * * * together with your 
most worthy bishop, and the well-wrought spiritual crown of your 
presbytery, and your deacons which are according to God” 
(xiii). 

From his Epistle to the Trallians, whose bishop he mentions as 
Polybius (Chap. i), | make the following quotations : 

“Ye are subject to your bishop as to Jesus Christ.” 

“Without your bishop ye should do nothing ; be ye subject to 
your presbyters as to the apostles of Jesus Christ.—The deacons 
also as being the ministers of the mysteries of Jesus Christ” (ii). 

Again, “Let all reverence the deacons as Jesus Christ ; and the 
bishop as the Father ; and the presbyters as the sanhedrim of God, 
the college of the apostles; without these there is no Church” 
(iii). 

Again, “He that is within the altaris pure; but he that is with 
out, that is, that does anything without the bishop and presbyters 
and deacons, is not pure in his conscience” (vil), 

Again, “It becomes every one of you, especially the presbyters, 
to refresh the bishop” (xii). 

Again, “Fare ye well in Jesus Christ, being subject to your 
bishop as to the command of God, and so likewise to the presby 
tery” (xiii). 

In his Epistle to the Romans he.speaks of himself as a “Bishop 
of Syria” (Chap. ii). 

And, alluding to his separation from the Church of Syria, when 
on his way to his martyrdom at Rome, he says: “Remember in 
your prayers the Church of Syria, which now enjoys God for its 
shepherd instead of me; let Jesus Christ only oversee it, and your 
charity” (ix). 

In his Epistle to the Philadelphians, he, addressing the Church, 
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says: “which is our eternal and undefiled joy, especially if they 
are at unity with the bishop and presbyters who are with him, 
and the deacons appointed according to the mind of Jesus Christ ; 
whom he has settled according to his own will in all firmness by 
his Holy Spirit.” 

Again, in the same Epistle “ For there is but one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup in the unity of His blood, one 
altar; as also there is one bishop, together with his presbytery, 
and the deacons my fellow-servants” (iv). 

Again, “I cried whilst I was among you. I spake with a 
loud voice—attend to the bishop and to the presbytery, and to 
the deacons. Now some supposed that [ spake this as foreseeing 
the division that should come among you.”’—* But the spirit 
spake saying on this wise:—do nothing without your bishop” 
(vii). 

And again, “ Now, if ye be willing, it is not impossible for you 
to do this, for the sake of God (i.e.,send a messenger to the 
Church of Antioch, as also the other neighboring Churches have 
sent them—some bishops, some priests and deacons).” 

In his Epistle to the Smyrnzans, he writes, “See that ye all fol- 
low your bishop as Jesus Christ the Father; and the presbytery, 
as the apostles ; and reverence the deacons, as the command of 
God, Let no man do anything of what belongs to the Church 
separately from the bishop. Let that Eucharist be well estab 
lished ; which is either offered by the bishop, or him to whom 
the bishop has given his consent.” “It is not lawful without the 
bishop, neither to baptize nor to celebrate the Holy Communion ; 
but whatsoever he shall approve of, that is also pleasing unto 
God ; that so whatever is done may be sure and well done” (viii). 

Again, “ It is a good thing to have a due regard both to God, 
and to the bishop ; he that honors the bishop shall be honored of 
God. But he that does anything without his knowledge ministers 
unto the devil” (ix). , 

And again, “I salute your very worthy bishop, and your vener- 
able presbytery ; and your deacons, my fellow-servants” (xii). 

And finally, in his Epistle which he addressed to “ Polyearp, 
bishop of the Church which is at Smyrna, their overseer,” he 
says, speaking to the Church—* Hearken unto your bishop, that 
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God also may hearken unto you. My soul be security for them 
that submit to their bishop, with their presbyters and deacons” (vi). 

These frequent references by St. Ignatius, a disciple of St. John 
to the existence, and in many instance to the necessity for bishops 
as distinguished above presbyters and deacons in the Church, im- 
mediately after the death of the apostles, is strong evidence that 
the office of a bishop was of apostolic and necessary institu- 
tion in the Church. 

From “A relation of the martyrdom of St. Ignatius,” in the reign 
of Trajan, A. D. 107 to 116, which is generally conceded of authen- 
tivity, and as having been written by those who followed that 
Saint to Rome and witnessed his martyrdom, I make a few ex- 
tracts : 

St. Ignatius is spoken of as “A disciple of St. John, a man in all 
things like the apostles (who) governed the Church at Antioch ” 
(Chapter i), again he is called a “ Bishop” (xi). 

And again, it is mentioned that * The Churches and cities of 
Asia attended this holy man (St. Ignatius) by their bishops and 
priests, and deacons (ix). 

St. Polycarp was one of the seven angels to whom St. John ad- 
dressed himself in his book of Revelation; and both he and St. 
Ignatius had been disciples of that Apostle. We have then no 
grounds for doubting that the Epistles of the latter but echo the 
teachings of St. John. And St. Clement, who was the friend of 
St. Pav! and himself the Bishop of Rome, may in like manner be 
accepted as an authoritative expositor of the teachings of that 
Apostle, and when he writes that the apostles ‘Gave directions how 
when they (the Bishops of the Church) should die, other chosen 
and appointed men should succeed in their ministry,” we have 
strong evidence that the three orders in the ministry, which then 
existed, were ol apostolical institution. In addition to the evidence 
already adduced of the existence of bishops as an order distinct 
from presbyters—in the Church while the apostles lived, and im- 
mediately after their death—it is generally conceded as a matter 
of history that St. James, commonly called the brother of Jesus, 
was the first bishop of the Church at Jerusalem, being earlier 
called an apostle. Matthias, who was chosen an apostle, was also 


called exionxomnyv (bishop). 
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Later writers have claimed that bishops were the successors of 
the apostles, and historians have recorded the existence of the 
three orders in the Christian ministry. To quote their language 
would unnecessarily lengthen this article. I need but mention 
the names of some of them: [renzeus, who was ordained bishop of 
Lyons by St. Polyearp ; Clement, a presbyter of Alexandria, A.D. 
194. Tertullian, supposed to have been a layman of the Church 
at Carthage, about A. D. 200. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus, 
A. D. 222. Origen, Catechist of the Church of Alexandria, A. D. 


230. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, A. D. 250. Firmillian, Bishop 
ot Ceesarea, in Cappadocia, A. D. 250. Eusebius, St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine. i 


Among the Canons of the Church, those which are called apos- 
tolical, and which obtained throughout Christendom during the 
apostolical era, or shortly afterwards, is one (Canon I)—* Let 
a Bishop be ordained by two or three Bishops, a Presbyter by one 
Bishop, and so likewise a Deacon and the rest of the clergy.” 

There has been an argument advanced by opponents to the 
theory of apostolic succession which should properly be noticed 
here. It is that inasmuch as the terms “bishop” and “presbyter” 
were in several instances indiscriminately applied by St. Paul to 
the same individual, therefore a presbyter was, in the time of the 
apostles, a bishop, and that the latter subsequent to che death ot 
the apostles, arrogated to himself superior rank and powers which 
the apostles did not intend he should possess. This seeming in- 
consistency, however, when examined in the light of contempora- 
neous history, becomes perfectly harmonious with the theory of 
Episcopacy, as now understood. When the Church was in process 
of being established, the term e7z0 0701 (bishops or overseers) 
was very probably applied to presbyters who were in a restricted 
sense overseers each of a small body of Christians, but later the 
apostles assumed the name. James, the brother of Jesus, was 
bishop of Jerusalem, and Matthias was likewise called ex:oxomnr, 
because they exercised an oversight of both presbyters and their 
flocks. Upon the death of the apostles this terra was naturally 
restricted to their successors, since they were overseers in the 


larger sense, as we have seen in the case of St. Clement, St. Poly- 
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carp and St. Ignatius; and the term apostle could not be applied 
to them, inasmuch as they had not seen Christ. 

The presbyters were never called ¢zz:0xo701 after the death of 
the apostles, because subsequent to the establishment of the Church 
the presbyters, being overseers in a limited sense only, were them- 
selves under the oversight of others, the successors of the apostles, 
to whom this term necessarily became restricted, since to desig- 
nate both a superior and an inferior ofticer by the same term would 
necessitate a confusion of titles. 

I have thus deduced historical evidence of the existence of an 
officer in the Church, exercising powers substantially like those of 
the bishop of to-day, beginning in the time of the apostles and 
continuing during several centuries thereafter, and evidence that 
throughout that period it was claimed that the bishops were the 
successors of the apostles. In all succeeding ages the claim of 
apostolic succession has been strenuously and unremittingly 
asserted ; and in like manner throughout this period has it been 
maintained that the bishop as an officer of the Church was of 
superior authority to the presbyters and other clergy. 

Has not this probable evidence, then, greater weight than that 
to which we daily yield implicit faith in other matters, and to 
which we unhesitatingly concede the force of moral certainty ? 


C. M. 
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Question Peéligieuse @ Orient et @ Occident, St. Petersburg, 1858, 
pp. 570, 16 mo. 

Pamyatnik Trudov Pradosiavnich Blagoviestnikov (Remem- 
brancer of the Labors of Orthodox Russian Evangelisers). A. 5. 
Stourdza. Moscow, 1857, pp. 380, large 8vo. 

Shornik Svaidainie o Pravoslavnich Missiach, i Daitelnosti 
Pravoslavonavo Missionerskavo Obschestva (Collection of docu- 
ments concerning Orthodox Missions, and the Transactions of the 
Orthodox Missionary Society). Moscow, 1572, 2 vols. pp. 284, 484, 
8vo. 

Oustaw Pravoslavnavo Missionerskavo Obschestva (Constitution 
of the Orthodox Missionary Society). St. Petersburg, 1869, 16 
pp. 8vo. 

Otchet Pravoslavnavo Missionerskavo Obschestva (Report of the 
Orthodox Missionary Society), for the years 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875. Moscow, 8vo. 

Missioner, Fdjenedalnoe Izdanie Pravoslavnavo Missioners- 
kavo Obschestva (The Missionary, a weekly publication of the Or 
thodox Missionary Society). Moscow, 4to. 


It has long been the habit of persons unfriendly to the Ortho- 
dox Churches of the East to speak of them as well nigh dead 
Churches. The charge has been but too eagerly repeated by such 
as, determined upon a certain course of public policy, through a 
blind selfishness which must surely bring, if persisted in, a dread 
Nemesis, were not inclined to think well of Eastern Christians, 
whom it would have been inconvenient to recognize as brethren. 
A favorite specification in the acensation brought against Christ- 
ians of the East has been, that they were utterly wanting in a 


missionary spirit, In these days, we know something of what en- 
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slavement to the Turk involves, And what, in common justice, to 
say nothing of Christian charity, have we a right to expect from 
those groaning under such bondage? Does not Mouravieff' well 
demand, as to these, in Question Religieuse @ Orient et ad’ Ocer- 
dent, “Have we the conscience to ask that they should make con- 
verts, when, now for more than four hundred years, they have 
been struggling, as ina bloody sweat, to keep Christianity alive 
under Moslem tyranny? And, in that time, how many martyrs, of 
every age and condition, have shed a halo around the Oriental 
Church? No less than an hundred martyrs of these later days 
are commemorated in the services of the Church, and countless are 
the unnamed ones who have suffered for the faith, in these four 
hundred years of slavery. In 1821, Gregory, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was hung at the door of his cathedral, on Easter Day. 
Another Patriarch, Cyril, they hung at Adrianople. Cyprian, 
Archbishop of Cyprus, with his three Suffragan Bishops, and all 
the Hegumens of the Cyprian monasteries, were hanged upon one 
tree before the palace of the ancient kings. Many other prelates 
and prominent ecclesiastics were put to death in the islands and in 
Anatolia. Mount Athos was devastated. And yet, none aposta- 
tized from the faith of Christ.” Are not such martyrdoms the best 
way of making converts? It was thus that, in the first three cen- 
turies, the Church was founded in those lands. - How can it be 
said that, among people who could so die for the faith, there was 
no real spiritual life? as not the Greek Church shown by her 
deeds the steadfastness of her faith? The kingdom of Greece, in 
its fifty years of independence, has labored nobly to repair the 
desolations of many generations. But surely we, who find excuse 
in the cireumstances of the times for the apparent lack of interest 
of the American Church in the missionary cause during the first 
half century of our sepurate national life, must readily admit that 
the Hellenic Church has had and still has ample scope for her 
energies at home. 


We come now to the Church in Russia, and what do we find ? 


'A. N. Mouravieff, an eminent Russian layman, the author of the weli-known 
“ History of the Russian Church,” translated by Blackmore, and of other important 


works. He was, for some years, Vice Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
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A large part of what now makes up the Russian Empire was, 
when it became such, inhabited by Mahometans and heathen. 
Yet everywhere the Gospel is, and long has been, preached, and 
God’s blessing has manifestly followed the proclamation of His 
word. Says Mouravieff, to quote again from Question Réligieuse, 
ete.: ‘The loving principles of the extension of Christianity are 
at work here. The Russian Church, as dominant throughout a 
great empire, diffuses gradually the light of Christ’s Gospel within 
her own borders. Her more immediate duty is to labor for the 
conversion of the heathen, Jews, Mahometans and schismaties, 
who belong to her, scattered over the one-ninth part of the habit- 
able globe. In those dioceses where there are heathen or Mahom- 
etans, the languages spoken by them are taught in the theological 
seminaries, so that, not only those specially devoted to the work, 
but the parochial clergy also, may be enabled to act as missionaries. 
Russia has sowed the seeds of Christianity over a vast field, ever 
establishing new parishes, which most naturally become also mis- 
sion stations. In this mode of working, there is little to excite 
attention, or to create talk. When and how have so many of our 
heathen become Christians‘ It is not every one who knows. 
But multitudes of these are now enjoying the blessings of 
Christianity and civilization. There is yet, however, much to be 
done for the conversion and establishment in the faith of many 
tribes, who are more or less in darkness, and the Chureh still labors 
for and with them.” 

But the missions of the Russian Church are not confined to the 
heathen or false believers within her own borders. For many 
years she has had a mission at Pekin, and the most successful mig- 
sion work in Japan would seem to be that carried on by her. 

If information in regard to Russian missionary work is not 
forced upon the attention it is yet not unattainable to those who 
seek for it. The literature of Russian missions is not a small one. 
The writer, in giving at the head of this paper a list of works now 
before him, has mentioned but a small part of those bearing on 
the subject. Let us cast a hasty glance at these. We shall find 
them filled not so much with talk about missions as with records 
of faithful missionary work. In the work first mentioned on this 
list, Mouravieff gives a Compte Rendu @une Mission Russe, 
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dans les Monts Altai. This paper, one of those translated by 
Neale, in “ Voices of the EKast,”' under the title Zhe Mission of 
the Altai, describes a most effective work, begun in 1830 and 
still carried on, amongst wild nomads in the southern part of 
Siberia. In the “Remembrancer of the Labors of Orthodox Rus- 
sian Evangelizers,” Alexander S. Stourdza, a pions layman, began 
to give a record of missionary work done by the Russian Church, 
between, 1793 and 1853. Mr. Stourdza died in 1854, leaving his 
work far from complete. The fine octavo volume before us was 
all that he was enabled to finish. In it he tells of the conversion 
of two tribes of the Caucasus, about the year 1820. Then he 
gives the journal of the Archimandrite Benjamin, an earnest mis- 
sionary among the Samoyedes of Northern Russia, describing their 
conversion between the years 1825 and 1830. To this follow ex- 
tracts from the journals of other missionaries, two of these being 
Archimandrite Macarius, the founder of Mission of the Altai and 
the Arch-priest Landyscheff, who succeeded him in its charge. 
Then we have described to us the establishment of the Orthodox 
Church in Russian America, and a selection of letters are published 
from the author of that account, Innocent, Archbishop of Kata 

chatka, to Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, to whom Innocent 
has now succeeded. The remainder of the work tells of missionary 
labors in the Aleoutine Islands and in Northwestern and Cen- 
tral Siberia. The other publications give more recent missionary in- 
telligence and tell of the present condition of the missionary work. 
From such a mass of interesting material it is difficult to make 
a selection. In setting forth, however, the story of that missionary 
hero, Innocent, now Metropolitan of Moscow, but for many years 
Archbishop of Kamchatka, the writer thinks that his subject will be 
one more than ordinarily attractive to American Churchmen. As 
Mr. Stourdza believed he could best make his great work of value 
if, “ instead of an artificial narrative, he set before his readers the 
doings of Russian evangelists, as told at different times, and, for 
the most part, in the letters of the missionaries themselves, with- 
out embellishment or eulogies,” so the aim of the present writer 


will be to present in asummary form a translation of authentic 


' London, Joseph Masters, 1859. 215 pp., 8vo 
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documents, with the needful connecting and explanatory remarks, 
rather than to tell the story for himself. 


“Who in the West,” asks Mouravieff, “hears anything of the truly 
apostolical labors of the Archbishop of Kamchatka, who is ever 
sailing over the ocean, or driving in reindeer, sledges over his vast 
but thinly settled diocese, thousands of miles in extent, every where 
baptizing the natives, for whom he has intreduced the use of let: 
ters, and translated the Gospel into the tongue of the Aleoutines ?” 
Few, indeed, have heard, doubtless there are many who would be 


glad to hear. 


The present Metropolitan of Moscow, late Archbishop of Kam- 
chatka, has been called “the Russian Selwyn,” but he began his 
missionary labors much earlier than the late Bishop of New Zea- 
land, and has been called toa yet higher position of dignity and in- 
fluence in his own Church, than that held by the Bishop of Lichfield. 
John Veniaminoff was born August 20 (September 1, 0.8.),1797, was 
educated in the Seminary of Irkutsk, from which he graduated in 
1817, and entered upon the sacred ministry in May of that year. 
He was advanced to the priesthood in 1821. December 15 (27 0. s.), 
1840, Innocent, for by this name he is henceforth known, was con- 
secrated, by the Episcopal members of the Holy Synod, in the 
Kazan’s Cathedral at St. Petersburg, to the newly founded Bishopric 


» 


of Kamchatka. In 1850, his See was made Archi-episcopal. Early 


in 1868 he succeeded the honored Philaret as the Metropolitan of 


Moscow. It is a curious coincidence that Bishop Selwyn was con- 
secrated but a few months later than he, October 17, 1841 ; and 
that the appointment of Innocent to Moscow was announced with- 
in a very few days of the time when the Bishop of Lichfield en- 


tered upon his new charge, January, 1868. 


Of the first two years after his ordination to the priesthood, in 
which he seemed to have been engaged in parish work in the 
Diocese of Irkutsk, we have no record. But in 1828 he offered 
himself as a missionary and was sent by his Bishop to Ounalashka. 
Let us preface the story of his labors there, as he himself does, by 


a brief account of earlier work in the same region. In doing this 
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we translate from his own words, for lack of space however greatly 
abreviating his narrative.’ 

How attractive his exordium : 

“ Knowing how pleasant it is for the true Christian to hear of 
the propagation of Christianity among nations previously unen- 
lightened by the Holy Gospel, I have determined to set forth what 
I know concerning the propagation and establishment of Chris- 
tian truth in one of the most remote parts of our country, where, 
by the will of God, I have been led to spend many years.” 

Then he goes on to show how 

“ The Christian religion crossed to the shores of Russian America’ 
with the first Russians who went to establish themselves in those 
parts. Among those who songht at once to establish a new in- 
dustry for Russia, and to acquire gain for themselves, there were 
those who were resolved, at the same time, upon the establishment 
of Christianity amongst the savages with whom they dwelt. The 
Cossack, Andrean Tolstich, about 17438 discovering the island 
known under the name of Andreanoffsky, was probably the first to 
baptize the natives. In the year 1759, Ivan Glotoff discovering 
the island of Lisa, bavtized the son of one of the hereditary chiets 
of the Lisevian Aleoutines. He afterwards took the young man to 


ho 


Kamehatka, where this first fruits of the Ounalashka Church 
spent several years and studied the Russian language and _lite- 
rature and then, returning to his native country, with the position 
of chief Toen (Governor) conferred upon him by the Governor of 
Kamehatka, helped greatly by his example, in the propagation of 
Christianity.” 

The good missionary confesses that self-interest had something 
to do with the desire, on the part of many of the first settlers, for 
the spread of Christianity amongst the savages, they thinking that 
thus they would be able to establish better relations with the na- 
tives. When we think of the way in which Americans and Eng 
lish have too often acted toward the savage tribes with whom they 


have been brought into contact, instead of blaming the defective 


'“The Founding of the Orthodox Church in Russian America,” by the Arch-priest 
Veniaminoff, was published in St. Petersburg, in 1840, and reprinted in Stourdza's 


‘* Remembrancer, etc.,” pp. 200-242. 
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motiye, on the part of some, we may rejoice that, in this instance : 

“The desire of Russians for gain served as a means for diffu- 
sing the first principles of Christianity among the Aleoutines, and 
aided the labors of the missionaries who came after.” 

Mr. Shelikoff, founder of the American company : 

“ Among his many plans and projects for the advancement of 
the interests of the American part of our territory, had in view 
especially the propagation of Christianity, and the founding of 
Churches. On which account, on his return from Kadiak in the year 
1787, he laid a memorial in regard to this before the Government 
and begged it to found an Orthodox Mission, of which he and his 
associate Golikoff took upon them the expense both of eStablish- 
ing and sustaining. As a result of his intercessions there was 
founded at St. Petersburg a mission of eight monks, under the 
lead of Archimandrite Joseph, for the preaching of the word of God 
_among people brought under Russian dominion. Well provided 
for by Shelikoft, Golikoff, and other benefactors, the mission set 
out from St. Petersburg in the year 1792, and in the following 
autumn arrived at Kadiak.” 

At once they entered upon their work, beginning on the Island 
of Kadiak. In 1795, Macarius went to the Ounalashka district on 


a missionary tour, and Juvenal visited the Tchougatches, and 
crossed over the Gulf of Kenae, both being everywhere warmly 
received by the natives. The year after, Juvenal, in the neighbor- 
hood of the lake of Pliamna, or Shelikoff, “ finished his apostolic 
labors with his life, serving the Church better than any of his as- 


sociates.” Many years afterward, the circumstance of his martyr- 
dom were related by the natives. Some other members of the 
mission gave special attention to the education of the children, 
one of them, Father German, founded an Orphan Asylum, 
of which he remained in charge until his death in 1837. 

Shelikoff realized the importance of having the work properly 
organized, and so he was not content with such a mission as was 
sent out. “ He urged the founding of a Bishopric in Russian 
America, under the charge of its own bishop. He fixed upon 
Kadiak as the proper residence of a bishop, estimating the popu- 
lation of that island as about fifty thousand. In consequence of 
his entreaties, and in consideration of the number of inhabitants,” 
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an Episcopal See was founded, and Joseph, Archimandrite of the 
mission, Was summoned to Irkutsk, and there consecrated, in March 
1799, by the Bishop of Irkutsk, to be the first Bishop of *‘ Kadiak, 
Kamchatka and America.” The new Bishop, as he returned 
homeward, was lost at sea, in the ship Phoenix, with all who ae- 
companied him, including the priest Macarius and the deacon 
Stephen, who had come with him from St. Petersburg when the 


mission was founded. 


Soon after this Shelikoff died, and all thought of extending the 


mission, and of setting up a Bishopric, seemed lost sight of tor 


a ‘ 
years. In the whole colony there was but one missionary priest, 


until in 1816, in response to the entreaties of Baranoff the Gover- 


nor, Michael Sokoloff was sent to Sitka. 


A fact in this connection, not generally known, may here be 
mentioned that a Russian settlement, under the name of Puss, 
was made, under the auspices of Baranoff, in California, on the 
coast about forty miles northwest of San Francisco, A number of 
Indians here became members of the Orthodox Church, and when 
the colony was removed to Sitka, went northward with it. Of 
these Indian converts or their descendants there were in 1838 thirty- 
nine still living at Sitka. In 1821 new privileges were granted to 
and new regulations made for the Russian American Company, and 
the duty was laid upon it of maintaining a sufficient number of 
priests for the colony. Accordingly three were obtained from Irkutsk, 
in 1823 John Veniaminoff for Ounalashka, in 1824 Frumentius 
Mordovsky for Kadiak and in 1825 Jacob Netchvatoff for Atcha, 

Veniaminoff entered upon his work with enthusiasm and a 
hearty liking for those among whom he was to labor. He recounts 
how Father Macarius and others who had preached the Gospel 
amongst them ‘did not present to them with fire and sword the new 
faith, which torbade them things in which they delighted—e. g., 
drunkenness and polygamy, but notwithstanding this the Aleou- 
tines received it readily and quickly. Father Juvenal remained 
in the Ounalashka district but one year, and voyaging to distant 
islands, and travelling from place to place with only one Russian 
attendant, the Aleoutines whom he had baptized, or whom he was 
preparing for Holy Baptism, conveyed him from place to place, 


A 
-_ 
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sustained him and guarded him without any recompense or pay- 
ment. Such examples are rare.” 

“Although the Aleoutines willingly embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, and prayed to God as they were taught, it must be con- 
fessed that, unti! a priest was settled amongst them, they wor- 
shipped one who was almost an unknown God. For Father Ma- 
carius, from the shortness of time that he was with them, and from 
the lack of competent interpreters, was able to give them but very 
general ideas about religion, such as of God’s omnipotence, His good- 
ness, etc. Notwithstanding all of which, the Aleoutines remained 
Christian, and after baptism completely renounced Shamanism, 
and not only destroyed all the masks which they had used in their 
heathen worship but also allowed the songs which might in any 
way remind them of their former belief to fall into oblivion. So 
that when, on my arrival amongst them, I through curiosity made 
enquiry after these songs, I could not hear of one. And as to super- 
stitions, from which few men well taught in Gospel truth are quite 
free, many which they had they quite gave up, and others 
lost their power over them. But of all the good qualities of the 
Aleoutines, nothing so pleased and delighted my heart as their 
desire, or, to speak more justly, their thirst, for the word of God, so 
that sooner would an indefatigable missionary tire in preaching 
than they in hearing the word.” 

But Veniaminoff’s missionary service was not with the peaceful 
Aleoutines only. There was a fierce tribe, the Koloshes, who, to 
use his words, when first met with, in 1804, “like fierce wild 
beasts hurited the Russians to tear them in pieces, so that these 
had to shut themselves up in their fortresses or go out in com- 
panies. And even in 1819 they still looked “on Russians as their 
enemies, and slew such as they could take by night, in revenge 
for the death of their ancestors slain in contests with them.” 

To these he resolved to carry the Gospel. To this end he came 
to Sitka, in the neighborhood of which the Koloshes lived, towards 
the close of 1834. That Winter and the ensuing Spring impera- 
tive duties detained him among the Aleoutines at Sitka. When 
Summer came, he found that the Koloshes had left their settle- 
ments and were scattered in different parts for the purpose of 
fishing. Veniaminoff confesses, too, that he had a shrink- 
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ing trom meeting these hostile savages. Ashamed of himself for 
what he felt to be cowardice he resolved that immediately upon 
the close of the Christmas holidays he would take his life in his 
hand and go, 

“ Let no one wonder,” he goes on to say, “ at the decrees of 
Providence. Four days before I came to the Koloshes the small- 
pox suddenly broke out amongst them and first of all at the very 
place where I had expected to make my first visit. Had I begun 
my instruction of the Koloshes before the appearance of the 
small-pox they would certainly have blamed me for all the evil 
which came upon them, as if [ werea Russian shaman or sorcerer 
who sent such a plague amongst them. The results of such in- 
opportune arrival would have been dreadful. The hatred towards 
the Russians, which was beginning to wane, would have become as 


strong as ever. They would perhaps have killed me, as the sup- 


1s 
posed author of their woes. But this would have been as nothing 
in comparison with the fact that my coming to the Koloshes just 
before the small-pox would probably have caused the way to be 
stopped for half a century to missionaries of God’s word, who 
would always have seemed to them harbingers of disaster and 
death. 

“But, Glory be to God who orders all things tor good! The 
Koloshes were not now what they were two years previously 
| when he had meant to come among them.] If they did not imme- 
diately become Christians they, at least, listened or began to 
listen to the words of salvation. Few were baptized then, for, 
while 1 proclaimed the truth to them, I never urged upon them 
or wished to urge upon them the immediate reception of Holy 
Baptism, but, seeking to convince their judgment, I awaited a re 
quest from them. Those who expressed a desire to be baptized | 
received with full satisfaction. I always obtained from the Zoens 
(or chiefs) and from the mothers of those desiring to be baptized a 
consent which was never denied, and this greatly pleased them.” 

Veniaminoft introduced inoculation amongst the Koloshes, and 
the good they saw ensuing from this “greatly changed their 
opinion of the Russians and of their shamans (or magicians). They 
neither forbade nor did anything to hinder the reception of Holy 


saptism by those desiring it. Instead of despising or avoiding 
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those baptized they looked on them as persons wiser than them- 
selves and almost Europeans.” 

After sixteen years of missionary toil Veniaminoff was sent to 
St. Petersburg to plead for help for the mission. The Czar Nich- 
olas proposed to the Holy Synod to send one who had proved so 
faithful a priest back to the scene of his labors as a Bishop, for 
Kpiscopal supervision was manifestly greatly needed. “ Your 
Majesty must consider,” suggested some members of the Synod, 
“that, though he is no doubt an excellent man, he has no Cathe 
dral, no body of clergy and no Episcopal Residence.” ‘ The 
more then, like an Apostle,” replied the Czar, “Cannot he be 
consecrated /” The objections of those prelates remind us of some 
that have more recently been heard nearer home. It is to be 
hoped that, where the need of a Bishop is evident. such objections 
may soon be things of the past. 


As has been already stated the good missionary priest was, De- 
cember 15 (27 0. s.), 1840, consecrated in St. Petersburg to be Bis- 
hop of Kamchatka, with the name, by which he will hereafter 
be known, of Innocent. 

Jonsecrated for a great work he was as prompt to set about it 
as he was earnest in his labor, Stourdza’s ‘* Remembrancer” con- 
tains a number of letters from Innocent to the revered Philaret, 
Metropolitan of Moscow. Mouravieff well says of these that, 
“describing apostolic labors carried on for so many years for the 
conversion of savages in Northeastern Siberia and in Russian 
America they would furnish a series of Lettres Hdifiantes as in- 
teresting as any of those in which the Jesuits so delight.” 

We have space here to give translations of but a few extracts 
from these. 

The first of the series tells of his arrival in America as Bishop 


and of the beginning of his work there. 


ApriL 30, 1842. 
At last, thank the Lord God, in America! I must now tell you 
of my voyage, my arrival, ete. 
On the 20th of August, 1841, we sailed from the mouth of the 
Ochot River, in the brig Ochotsk, under most favorable cireum- 


stances, and direeted our course towards one of the Kourile islands 
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named Simousir, which we reached September 2d. On the even- 
ing of that day we left the island and sailed for Sitka. For about 
twenty days the winds were favorable, the weather clear and warm, 
so that September 21st we were but 500 miles trom Sitka, about 
4,000 from Ochotsk. The weather was so pleasant that we held 
services every holyday, not in the cabin, as is usually the case, but 
on deck. September 25th, St. Sergius’ Day, about 4 p. m., but at 
Moscow about 4 a. m., we sighted Mt. Edgecumbe, near New 
Archangel, and the next day, September 26th, the day on which 
we commemorate the death of the Beloved Disciple of Christ, a day 
on which the Chureh prays that the darkness which has so long 
covered the heathen may be dispersed, we entered the harbor of 
Sitka, and dropped anchor about 4 a.m. Saturday, September 
27th, 1 went ashore, where I was received by all the chief author- 
ities, the officials and the entire body of the Orthodox, amongst 
whom were some baptized Koloshes standing by themselves, In 
a partly official dress 1 went to the Church, where I delivered a 
short address to my new flock and offered up a prayer of thanks- 
giving to our Lord God. September 28th, I celebrated the Divine 
Liturgy. 

The Church, at New Archangel, which is growing old and will 
need to be rebuilt in four or five years I found otherwise in fair 
condition and handsomely ornamented as if they really expected 
a Bishop to come. But all this is to be ascribed to the zeal of 
the principal warden, Etolin, who from the time of his coming 
to the colony has been earnest to have the church in good order. 

Our doings since we came to Sitka have not yet been very im 
portant. 

lst. A mission has been sent to Noushstan which will reach its 
place of destination not sooner than the middle of June next. 
The priest in charge is full of hope, though he is not one of the 
most learned of men. We have furnished him with full instrue 
tions and with everything we could provide. 

2d. December 17th, a sort of theological school was opened, 
containing, now, 23 persons, Creoles and natives. The monk M., 
a student of the Moscow Spiritual Academy, has it in charge. 


3d. The theological student J. T. was sent to Kadiak to learn 
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the language and in four months has had wonderful success. He 
is a person of decided ability. 

4th. The monk M. has been preaching to the Koloshes, and not 
without success. I hardly dare say how great the success may be. 
He has about 80 candidates for Holy Baptism and asks it for them, 
but I do not care to be over hasty with them; the more and the 
better they are taught the more they can be depended on. 

5th. I went this Spring to Kadiak to examine into the affairs 
of the Church there and was comforted beyond expectation. 
The report of my arrival in America, the zeal and piety of their 
priest and the Christian co-operation of the Governor, Kostromi- 
tinoff, have all been most useful to the Kadiaks. Poor things, 
until now they had heard little of what is good, and, as they said, 
they now begin to go from darkness to light. Previously per- 
haps scarcely one hundred of them came to church, even irregu- 
larly, and they knew scarce anything of devotion. Now the 
chureh is full every holyday, and Lent was kept by more than four 
hundred of them, some coming from distant places. The iniquity 
of cohabiting in unblessed marriages, formerly common, is now 
at an end, Things had fallen into such a neglected state that of 
the 3,700 souls reported in the census of 1841 there were more 
than 1000 unbaptized. There are now about 100 children un- 
baptized between the ages of two and nine. And how many 
such died, especially at the time of the small-pox, which took the 
lives of over 2000,” 

The next letter trom which we quote shows Innocent’s care for 


the young. 
Aprit 5, 1844. 


“On the eleventh of January I began to assemble about me, in 
my chapel, all the children, both boys and girls, who do not belong 
to the schools and to teach them the law of God. The children 
here (at Sitka), between the ages of one and eighteen, are very 
numerous. In the Theological school, in the Company’s school, 
and in two girls’ schools, there are about one hundred and _ forty 
scholars, and yet I gathered about one hundred and fifty others. 
The girls I taught on Tuesday, the boys on Wednesday. 

About two years ago, in all our American Churches, and also in 
the Cathedral of Kamchatka, the priests in charge of the Churches 
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assembled the children of both sexes in Church once or twice a 
week and taught them the law of God and their duties in general. 
And I am happy to say that ¢Azs year, if the priests in ad/ the 
Churches of the Diocese have not kept up that custom, yet the 
greater part of them are diligent in this part of their work. 

At this time the children receiving instruction in the Churehes 
throughout the Diocese must number about four hundred, besides 
the scholars in the schools, who would swell the number to more 
than six hundred or the thirty-fifth part of all the inhabitants.” 

In another part of the same letter he speaks of the Koloshes, 

“The Koloshes, our neighbors, thank God, continue to come to 
Holv Baptism. In Easter week thirty-five of them were baptized, 
at their own request, and at no one’s persuasion, In the Lent just 
past those already baptized, who all lived near the fort, were very 
particular in keeping the fast and that without any special sug- 
gestion on my part—indeed they were not a whit behind the Rus 
sians in their observance.” 

JunrE, 1845. 

“The word of truth begins to extend more and more in the 
northern coasts of America. The Priest Golovin was in those 
parts last year, 1844, and during his stay there had an opportunity 
of seeing, in their settlements, almost all of those baptized by him 
on the occasion of his first visit, the year previously, and, thank 
God, if not a//, still a good part of them remembered and tried to 
fulfil the promises made at their baptism, and some of those most 
penetrated with the word of truth have tried to bear testimony of 
Christianity to their heathen friends and have persuaded many of 
them to be baptized. The kK vichpak Church, In September, [844, 
numbered more than two hundred and seventy natives and thirty 
foreigners, whilst in 1843 there were of the Christians there thirty 
foreigners and four natives, the same of whom the Holy Synod 
told me when I was in St. Petersburg. One of these especially 
very heartily co-operated with the priest. The natives expressing 
with one mouth a desire to have a priest living amongst them it 
only remained for me to proceed to the founding of an independent 
mission there and, thank God, the mission is already organized 
and has gone there this vear. The priest Jacob Netehvatoft is in 


charge of this mission, the same whom I wished to send to the 
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Kenae mission and who was reported as belonging to it, but as 
the work in the north was more important I sent him to the 
Kvichpak mission. To the Kenae mission has been sent the Monk 
Nicholas (a deacon), who has gone there this year. 

This year, 1845, after leaving Petropaulovsky, where I arrived 
by the merey of God, June second, I expect to visit the Aleou- 
tine Islands and next summer to take a sea voyage to Kamchatka.” 

May 1, 1848. 

“ From reports received by me last September from Kenae and 
Kvichpak missionaries it is clear that the Lord does not cease to 
bless their labors with visible success. The missionaries too, 
labor with all zeal and judgment, not striving to increase unduly 
the number of the baptized, on the coutrary they exercise great 
circumspection in receiving those who come to them desirous of 
The Kenae in general receive Christianity with 


Holy Baptism. 
They listen te 


gladness and inaspirit of obedience to God’s law. 
instruction with untiring attention, fulfil their Christian duties 
heartily and with all care and, what is very noteworthy, ona 
single expression of the missionary’s wish they give up their 
national dances and songs, replacing the latter with our hymns, so 
far as they are translated into their language. 

All their former Shamans have been baptized, and the greater 
part of them show themselves to be very good Christians. Some 
of them, on a very slight hint from the missionary, cut off their 
hair (which previously they had highly prized), in token that they 
not only followed, but were glad to fulfil, their missionary’s 
teachings. 

The word of God sown by the missionaries on the border of the 
ocean has been conveyed without any direct instrumentality of 
theirs, by those converted from heathenism, to a people living at 
the extreme north part of the continent of America, called 
Koltchans, who had never seen a missionary. 

The Kenae missionary writes that, in the Spring of last year, 1847, 
there came to one of the Kenae villages some families of Kolt- 
chans with the intention of going to the mission to be baptized, 
but were not able to go by boats) The Kenae who saw them said 
that, when they prayed, some of the Koltchans who came to them 
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burst into tears, and said: ‘God has forsaken us, and does not call 
us to him. How shall we die, for there evil awaits the unbap- 
tized!’ The missionary was not able to visit these Koltchans, 
and fulfil their pious wish, having the charge also of the Nous- 
hagin Mission, which now, from the lack of men suitable for 
missionaries, was dependent upon the Kenae missionary. Their 
former missionary, the Priest Paitchelin, on account of illness, 
has been compelled to go to the Kadiak Church. In the summer of 
the year 1846 there came in boats to the redoubt at the upper part 
of the River Kouskokvim a number of Koltchans and their 
families, 54 persons in all, desiring to receive Holy Baptism. They 
received it at the hands of a layman, the person who was 
in charge of the redoubt, for the missionary was not and could not 
be there at that time, owing to his having so much other needful 
work. In the summer of 1847 these same newly baptized persons 
again came to the redoubt to see the priest, and with them there 
vame also other Koltchans, about sixty in number, who also 
wished to be baptized, but, for the same reason as before, were un 
able to see the priest, and were baptized by the layman already 


mentioned.” 


The selection from Innocent’s letters published in Stourdza’s 
* Remembrancer”’ makes no further mention of the Koltchans, 
but we may surely believe that they were not left to walk in dark- 
ness, “ for God ever provideth teachers for them that would learn 
of Him, and maketh known the way of truth to them that love 
the truth.” ' 


The good Bishop has little to say of Acmself in his letters. As 
to what Ae did, we must learn from others. He was not only, in 
his vast diocese, the chief of the missionaries, but the chief mis- 
sionary ; not only a spiritual governor but a model of faithfulness 
and zeal. We are told that he became master of six dialects, 
spoken in the field committed to his charge. He himself trans. 
lated, and assisted others in translating, large parts of God’s Word 
and the Liturgy of his Church for the use of the natives. For forty- 
five years, ten of them as Bishop of Kamchatka, eighteen more as 
its Archbishop, he labored on, in season and out of season, 
Towards the close of 1867 God called to Himself one of the 
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most remarkable prelates of modern days, Philaret of Moscow, 
who lived to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his Episcopate, 
and then “ fell asleep.” The writer was, a few weeks after, in 
Moscow, where speculations were rife as to who could worthily 
follow such a man. When it was announced that Innocent of 
Kamchatka had been chosen to the vacant See, there was a general 
satisfaction. It could not be said of him that nearly half a century of 
toil and exposure had left his natural force unabated. But, though 
he had passed the limit of three score years and ten, he entered 
upon his new duties with earnestness. Assisted in the adminis- 
tration of his diocese by two efficient Vicar Bishops, one of whom, 
Leonide, has recently died, just after his promotion to the Archi- 
episcopal See of Yaroslav, and yet by no means leaving all to 
them, he has been diligent in using his vast influence for the good 
of his whole church. Withdrawn, like Selwyn, from the mis- 
sionary field, like the Bishop of Lichfield he labors as heartily as 
ever for the missionary cause. He felt that the missionary work 
which had been carried on so well by individual zeal, could be 
prosecuted more effectively by organized efforts. He knew, too, 
that the Church of Russia had need, for ats own sake, to be 
heartily interested in the missionary cause, as has any church on 
which God has laid the duty of laboring rather than of suffering 
for Him. And so he brought about the foundation of the Ortho- 
dox Missionary Society, in behalf of which he issued the following 
pastoral ; 

“November 21st of this year, 1869, the approval of the Czar 
was@iven to the Constitution of the Orthodox Missionary Society, 
under the august patronage of Her Imperial Highness, the Em- 
press Maria Alexandrovna. By virtue of this Constitution the 
Council of the Society belongs to Moscow and to me has been 
committed the duty of being its President. It haz pleased God 
that here, in the centre of Russia, in my declining years, I should 
still take part in missionary work, to which, by the will of Divine 
Providence, on the most distant borders of our country almost the 
whole of my life was dedicated from early youth. 

“ The object of the Missionary Society is to aid Orthodox Mis- 
sions in the work of converting to the Orthodox Faith those not 


Christians, living within the borders of our country, and of 
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building up those so converted in the truths of our holy religion 
as well as in the practice of the duties of the Christian life. 
Of such persons we have as fellow-countrymen many millions 
untaught in the holy truths of the faith, or needing to be built up 
in them. Compared with the number of these our missions are 
very small, and what we have need means to support and ex 
tend their work. 

“How holy a work this is, how very necessary for our Orthodox 
Church and Empire, must be self-evident to you. The true 
source of means for the development of this work must be found 
in the sympathy and zeal in its behalf of all Orthodox Christians. 
The Missionary Society is founded for all, rich and poor, who 
are ready to aid in this great work, which asks for and which 
needs them. 

“As your chief pastor and as the President of the Society I ask 
and pray Christ-loving Moscow, with my people and clergy, not to 
leave me in this holy work without their sympathy and co-opera- 
tion. In ashort time, please God, 1 hope to meet my beloved 
flock, that together we may offer up to the Lord our prayers for 
His blessing upon the Orthodox Missionary Society, in the work 
it is undertaking, and may hold at Moscow the first public meet- 
ing of the Society.” 

INNOCENT, 
Metropolitan of Moscow, President of the Orthodox Missionary Society 

It is the purpose of the writer, God willing, on another occasion 
to give a somewhat detailed account of this Orthodox Missionary 
Society and of the work carried on by it, already extending be- 
yond the wide borders of the Russian Empire, its primary field of 
action. 

As we look back on the record of Innocent’s labors let us 
bless God for the good example of this His faithful servant 
and pray Him to crown with His richest blessing the close of 


such a life, 


CHARLES R. HALE. 
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Beitriige zur Kritik des Buches Hiob von Lic. Cari Budde, 
Privatdocent in Bonn. 

I. Die neuere Kritik und die Idee des Buches Hiob. 

IT. Der sprachliche charakter der Elihu- Reden. 

Bonn., bei Adolf Mareus, 1876. 


These essays of Dr. Budde form a very valuable contribution 
to Biblical literature from the side of positive criticism. Dr. 
Budde is a bold and fearless thinker who dares to hold and main- 
tain his own opinion even if it be uttered on the side that is not at 
present the fashionable one. He is always clear and, as a contro- 
versialist, possesses in a remarkable degree for a German the re- 
spect for his opponent which we deem proper, but which our 
Teutonic friends too often consider unnecessary. Dr. Budde is 
independent in his investigations and supplies, what has been 
needed of late, a scientific and rational reply to the negative 
critics who have grown into repute as much by the, weakness of 
the orthodox as by any deserts of their own. We are delighted 
to find so clear-headed and right minded a critic approach this 
subject, for there is no book in any literature, it may safely be 
asserted, that contains at once so many beauties and so many 
problems as the Book of Job. Its integrity, its date, its author- 
ship, all are questions over which scholars have contended and 
still contend, while when we leave the outside of it and come to 
the inward part or thing signified we find the meaning equally 
puzzling. And yet it not merely abounds in passages of magnifi- 
cent poetry, unequalled in any language, but is a most carefully 
constructed dramatic poem, in which the unities are strictly pre- 
served and the minor details subordinated to the general purpose 
of the whole. Its language is exceedingly difficult, the idiom 
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used differs strongly from that of the rest of the Bible, archaic 
and poetic words abound and the impress of some cognate language 
closely resembling the Arabic is distinctly felt. Allusions abound 
in it to old traditions and to the ancient dreams of the world long 
since forgotten, by their obscurity casting a shadow over even 
the simpler passages. It is thought by some that we see in it 
traces of the old mythology as it passed into the astrology of later 
times, the trailing serpent that swallows up the sun, the vast sea 
monster whose strength had been subdued by Jehovah. Job 
speaks of the “pillars” of the earth, of Ash,Cesil and Cimah, and 
the chambers of the South, of the sweet influences of Cimah 
again, and of the bands of Cesil (Orion). A part of the Israelites’ 
Sacred Scriptures,there is yet no allusion whatever to Israelitish cus- 
toms, and in the whole course of the dialogue there is hardly any 
use of the covenant name Jehovah. 

Such are some of the peculiarities and anomalies of this wonder 
ful book which make it as interesting to the philologist as its 
contents are to the theologian, 

It was placed by the Hebrews among the K’thubim or Sacred 
Writings which were considered as hardly equal in authority to 
the two former divisions, and it forms one of the five Megilloth 
or rolls. Its position testifies to the fact that it was not received 
into the Canon until considerably later than the prophetic books, 
though it may have been known as a sacred book many centuries 
before it was definitely adopted as canonical scripture. 

The books contained in this division are of very varied character 
and date. Some, like the Psalms, are of gradual growth, contain 
ing both very ancient and quite comparatively recent hymns 
used in the Temple worship. Some, as Chronicles and Esther, are 
of undoubtedly late date ; and some, like Ecclesiastes, Proverbs and 
Canticles, are of very uncertain date and authorship; while again 
we have the Book of Ruth, which is probably of a quite early 
date. One has therefore no right to insist upon attributing a late 
date to a book simply because it is found among the Hagiographa, 
but such a position shows that, for one reason or other, the book 
did not come to be regarded by the Jews as sacred so early as did 
those which were gathered together in the Prophetic Canon. 


This position of the Book of Job may be accounted for by its 
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un-Israelitish nature and subject, and by the character of its teach- 
ing, which was not of a kind to recommend itself to the Jews of 
the Return, among whom the national pride was sharper, more 
bitter and exclusive than among any of the forefathers or de- 
scendants. It is a book whose lessons, on the other hand, would 
speak most closely to the hearts of the persecuted Jews in the 
reign of Epiphanes, nerving them to braver resistance and to 
preserving their integrity against all assaults of their cruel 
adversaries. 

The date of the book itself must remain uncertain. Seinecke, 
following Warburton, makes it to be an allegorical account of the 
captivity and places it during or immediately after that event. 
There is no proof that it is an allegory. The evidence is strongly 
If it be correct, the Maccabean 
Era would suit the facts of the case much better than the Baby- 
lonian, because it is an account of the second visitation of the 
righteous servant of Jehovah, who has preserved his integrity 
during the first affliction, which struck at his property but spared 
his pers.n. Now a parallel between this and the captivity as fol 
lowed by the Antiochean persecution is easily drawn, and all 
Seinecke’s arguments for the date of the captivity may be used 
with equal and increased force for the later period. 

Others again, to go to the other extreme, think that the book is 
an old Mideanite story that Moses found in Horeb when he was 
tending Jethro’s sheep, and that he either edited the work that he 
found or that he himself wrote it. The supporters of this view 
urge the apparent antiquity of the book, its Arabisms, its ignor- 
ance of Israel, its lack of any allusion to Genesis or any of the 
events recorded, its ignorance of the Exodus in passages where 
it is claimed that if known it would surely have been mentioned, 
and its picture of heethenism still in the simple stage of nature- 
worship, with no hint of idolatry. 

Others (and these are perhaps the best authorities) consider that 
the author was of the prophetic class and lived in the period of 
the kings. Delitzsch puts him in the reign of Solomon, Dillmann 
in the time of the fall of the nation between Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
so widely different are the opinions of modern scholars upon the 
date of the book. There are very few guide posts to direct the 
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enquirer. Ezekiel’s mention of him shows that the character of 
Job was known to him, and probably the book also, though not 
surely, as Daniel is mentioned whose deeds had certainly not at 
that time passed into history. 

In the same way the opinions of critics vary extremely about 
the integrity of the book. There are some who would dock it of 
its Prologue and Epilogue and render it more insoluble a problem 
than it is as it stands. Some would be content with leaving out 
Elihu and his discourse, others claim that chapters xl and 
xli must also be dropped, while others again maintain strongly 
the unity of the book as it has come down to us. Among these 
latter Dr. Budde has ranged himself, in this volume of essays, 
which for thoroughness of investigation, clearness and conclusive- 
ness and, in general, their ‘‘Grundlichkeit ” will take a permanent 
place in the literature on the subject. It is a valuable lesson to 
us hasty Americans, who always wish to jump at conclusions with 
a dash, to see and follow the way in which a German scholar works. 
No subject is too minute for his attention, nothing so dull as to 
weary his patience. It is true that this tendency not infrequently 
results in an undue exaltation of qninute and trifling points, what 
they themselves call “Spitzfindigkeit,” which might be illustrated 
by the lectures which one of the great classical scholars at Bonn 
gave on the inscriptions found in ancient latrina; yet this fidelity 
and this exactness give to German scholarship the position it holds 
in the world, unequalled in its power of collecting facts and dates 
from which conclusions may be drawn. 

Opinions may differ as to the logical quality of the Teutonic 
mind, and perhaps it may be said that Germans often seem to make 
up their minds first and find reasons for their conclusions after- 
ward, but no one can deny that the works of German scholars in 
this generation are the most valuable storehouses of accurate in- 
formation on every possible subject that can anywhere be found. 

The question of the genuineness of the discourse of Elihu is 
the most difficult perhaps of those raised in the study of the 
book and it is one of great importance in its relation to the rest 
of the poem, but it must not be understood as involving any ques- 
tion of its canonicity. It forms now, and has formed ever since 


it was received into the Canon, an integral part of the book, and 
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it has been endorsed as such by our Lord and _ his apostles, and 
received as such by the Christian Church. Nor does any view 
we take of its purpose or character have anything to do with its 
sanonicity. It may be as foolish babble as the words of Zophar, 
and yet be in its proper place in the dramatic form in which the 
book is composed. It is a question which is purely literary, 
whether or not as the book was first written this formed a part 
of it and it is ove which depends entirely upon internal evidence. 
The presumption is upon the side of its genuineness as it is found 
in all copies and versions of the book, and the burden of proof 
lies with those who object to it. 

The argument against the genuineness of the passage is three- 
fold. First, the language is said to differ strongly from that of the 
rest of the book. Second, the style is inferior in literary power. 
Third, the contents are said to be discordant and inconsistent with 
the rest of the book and unnecessary to the completeness of the 
poem, 

Let us examine each of these points separately. The first is 
the most important of all, for if the language can be shown to be 
such as could not have been wriigen by the author of the rest of 
the book then the question is settled at the outset and all attempts 
to prove the genuineness of the portion.from its contents are un- 
necessary and absolutely ruled out of consideration. Such an 
objection, if substantiated, would overweigh any external testi- 
mony we have. It would be something that noamount of @ priort 
argument could stand against and would go far to invalidate 
direct historic testimony, which however we do not possess in 
this case. 

Dr. Budde, in the second of the Essays, contained in his little 
volume, says: “We ask, are we compelled by the linguistic char- 
acter of the discourse to consider that it had a different author 
from the rest of the book of Job? The choice of this question 
was a natural one and seemed to be a necessary one if we are to 
continue the subject any further. * * * * For what good 
would it do to bring up @ priori reasonings in support of the gen 
uineness of the discourse as long as no proof of possibility had 
been furnished to counterbalance an inexorable particular (uner- 
bittliche Instang), And sucha particular is the one before us and 
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it alone. All other considerations, no matter how important they 
are, depend upon circumstances which are conditioned, more or 
less, by the poets free will, and even by his fancy, or by other in- 
computable subjective influences. 

“Very different is the case with the objection drawn from the 
language of the discourse. Here there are the very narrowest 
limits for fancy ; subjective influences will only be so far found as 
the language as regards its material has been influenced by the 
thought and by its time; generally speaking the character of the 
speech belongs to the domain of the unconscious and involuntary 
characteristics of man, like the sound of the voice, the carriage of 
the body, the peculiar gait of each individual. Now if it can be 
shown that the language of this discourse is not that of the rest 
of the book of Job, still more if it be essentially and characteris 
tically different, the standing ground is taken away from all 
further enquiries. We may spare ourselves the trouble of answer- 
ing all other questions, at least as far as these six chapters of the 
speech of Elihu are concerned. 

“It is only when the contrary is proved that the road is built for 
us to pass over to the rest of thaquestions; hence this investiga 
tion must precede all others.” Beitr. IL., p. 65. 

Does then the language differ so much as to compel us to assume 
another author? This question may be met with another: Do 
we know enough about the Hebrew language to be able to recog- 
nize with certainty such marks of difference? We have only to 
compare the various German commentators on Psalms, Ecclesiastes 
or the Song of Solomon to see how even the very best and most 
learned Oriental scholars can differ upon linguistic questions. 
There are Psalms that Ewald, for example, considered as undoubt 
edly Davidic and as bearing unquestionable proofs of the early 
date of their authorship, that have been referred for the very same 
reasons by Hitzig to the times of the Maccabees. 

The character of the language of the Song of Songs seems to 
Delitzsch and Keil, Hahn, Zockler and Hengstenberg to indicate 
the time of Solomon and they think that its dialect is* that of 
Northern Palestine. The very same evidence induces Griitz to 
put it in the third century before the Christian era. The Book of 
Keclesiastes is considered by Hahn and Welte to be of the reign 
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of Solomon, while others place it much later, at periods varying 
from the reign of Hezekiah or Manasseh (Schmidt, p. 299, Jahn 
p- 853) to the close of the period of Persian rule (Ewald, Rosen- 
miiller, Knobel) or the time of the Seleucidee (Kamphausen and 
others). 

Such different opinions as these show that in the present condi- 
tion of Hebrew scholarship there are hardly sufficient data for 
assigning different dates to Hebrew writings simply from their 
linguistic character. Still it may be said that in a given book dis- 
crepancies and differences may be noticed that would not in the 
case of whole books come under observation, that we have in the 
undisputed part of the book a criterion by which the other parts 
may be judged. This is what is especially claimed by the oppo- 
nents of the Isaiahic authorship of Isaiah xl-Ixvi, and also of 
the passage we are considering. It is certainly true that such dif- 
ferences may in some cases be noticed and distinguished even in 
our present state of knowledge. For example such lyrical pass- 
ages as Gen, iv, 23, 24; x. 9; xlix; Num. xxi. 14, 15, 17, 
18, 27-30; xxiii. 7-10, 18-24; xxiv. 3-9, 15-24; Judges v; 
1 Sam. ii 1-10; 2 Sam. i. 19-27; iii. 33, 384; are evidently of 
earlier date than the narrative in which they are contained, though 
in their case it is more their poetical form than any peculiarity of 
language that differentiates them from the rest. 

No one doubts that the fact has been proved that there are dif- 
ferent documents still visible and that may be traced in the Book 
of Genesis and in a smaller degree in the other books of the Pen- 
tateuch, but when philological scholars come to decide upon the 
details of these documents they differ essentially. 

Now it is asserted that the language of the discourse of Elihu 
varies essentially from the rest of the book, and although not so 
much stress is laid upon this as upon the argument from the con- 
tents of the passage, still it is alleged by such authorities as De 
Wette, Hirzel, Dillmann, Delitzseh and others. Words are 
selected and instanced as peculiar and ‘nicht [jobisch,” and the 
inference is drawn that the use of these peculiar words bars out 
the possibility of the unity of authorship. This has been opposed 
however by other Orientalists with more or less success. 

Dr. Budde gives a short history of the controversy in his essay 
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and shows that as long ago as 1842 Stickel showed that the same 
objections might be made to other parts of the book the genuine- 
ness of which was unquestioned, and also gave a large list of ex- 
amples of linguistic characteristics in which Elihu corresponded 
with the rest of the book and with their mutual relative, the Book 
ot Proverbs. (Beitriige, ete., p. 72.) Hahn and Schlottmann fol- 
low Stickel but contribute little or nothing new to the argument. 
Zickler (Lange’s Comm. O. T. V. 10,1872, p. 35, 7. German,) gives 
Stickel’s work though he himself inclines to the side of those who 
oppose the portion. 

Krahmer in an essay on “Das Buch Hiob und dessen Erklirer,” 
which is however more fanciful than accurate in all respects, 
varries on the work of Stickel by comparing several chapters, 
which he selects blindfold (viii, xxi, xxii, xxvi, xxxviii), 
which altogether contain about the same number of verses as the 
discourse of Elihu, and shows out of the commentaries of the 
hostile critics, sometimes in their own words, that in these chapters 
there are twenty-nine verses that contain linguistic peculiarities 
which are commented upon as compared with twenty-seven verses 
in Hirzel’s list of the peculiarities of Elihu (Budde, Beitr. p. 75). 
Hengstenberg, also among the more recent maintainers of the gen- 
uineness of the passage, seems to be conscious of the necessity 
of completing the work of Stickel and of defending the 
portion from the character of its language, and gives in the 
second part of his Commentary on Job a short list of new proofs 
of the agreement between Elihu and the rest of the book. 

Kamphausen, in his edition of Bleek’s Introduction to the O. 
T. says, p. 661. * * “The oftener [ occupy myself with the 
whole critical question the stronger is my conviction that the Poet 
of xxxii-xxxvii can be a master of no feebler powers than 
the author of the rest of the book.” Also in the translation of 
Job with notes (Bunsen’s Bibelwerk Bd. 3), which he published 
in 1868, although not a work intended for the discussion of special 
linguistic questions, he has given a good many references which 
serve to point out the linguistic agreement between this portion 
and the rest of the book. 

Dr. Budde has followed in the steps of Stickel and shows very 


ingeniously, and to us conclusively, that there are no more pecu- 
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liarities in this than in any other portion of the book which can 
fairly be compared with it. His method is as follows: After 
quoting the various dicta of the hostile critics in regard to the 
differences of style he says that a statistical view will best show 
us what degree of mobility and freedom in language we can 
grant the author. “For this purpose,” he goes on to say, “I have 
chosen from the rest of the book, as much as possible, passages 
which belong together and are of about the same length. These 
are, first, naturally, the speeches of Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar 
by themselves as well as together, as they certainly belong near 
one another; second, the words of Jehovaf (xxxviii-xl. 14); 
third, the last six chapters of the words of Job as being the only 
six consecutive chapters of the same speaker and as belonging in 
the closest manner together; then the words of Job in the first 
circle of the dialogue, CC. vi, vii, ix, x, xii, xiii, xiv; and finally 
his words in the second circle, CC, xvi, xvii, xix, xxi. 

“First of all, I have counted how many words each of these di- 
visions had peculiar to itself that were not met with in the rest of 
the book, and as seemed fair I counted all words without refer- 
ence to their meaning, as well as all significant variations of the 
spelling. Then I counted the words common to each section and 
to all the other sections of the book, omitting, in order not to have 
an unnecessary number of words, all the particles and commonest 
words. * * * Finally I added up the two sets of figures thus 


obtained in each section and so obtained the number of different 


words which are to be found in each, but omitting repetitions of 


the same word in the same section. By dividing by the number 
of verses in each section (introductory verses not counted) we 
obtain results which admit of direct comparison as each quotient 
shows the same thing, viz.: how many different new words there 
are to a verse in each section upon an average.” 

These results he arranges in tables, where they can be com- 
pared side by side, which show how many words each section has 
common to the others and what percentage this is per verse; then 
how many each has peculiar to itself and the ratio per verse ; then 
the sum of these two classes and the ratio per verse which gives 
the comparative richness of vocabulary. From this table he forms 


another by comparing all the ratios thus obtained and arranging 
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the sections according to the largeness of their vocabulary either 
of common or peculiar words or of both. 

He then goes on to explain his tables and to give as he says a 
commentary upon them and upon the results of his calculations, 
and he shows trom them that, contrary to what is generally sup- 
posed, Elihu has a smaller vocabulary than any of the other 
speakers compared and that his ratio of uncommon and peculiar 
words is also smaller than that of any other of the selected por- 
tions. 

He shows from the table that gives the ratios of the peculiar 
words that there is a difference of fifty per cent. between the 
highest and the lowest ; that whereas in the words of Jehovah the 
ratio of such words is ninety-six per cent., i. e., nearly one to each 
verse, in the words of Elihu the ratio is only sixty, not differing 
much from that of Eliphaz, which is sixty-three. He points out 
very interesting relations between the subject matter of each por- 
tion and its ratio of peculiar words and coneludes: “As far as 
the results of our comparative statistics go it must be allowed 
that they are thoroughly favorable to the possibility of the com- 
position of the discourse of Elihu by the author of the rest of the 
book as far as one can decide from them. At any rate it is 
proved irrefragably that the simple non-appearance of a word in 
the rest of the book is entirely insufficient to be considered part 
of the material for the argument against the genuineness of the 
speech of Elihu.” 

It is not necessary to follow Dr. Budde any further in his 
learned and painstaking investigations into the character of the 
language of this portion. Enough has been quoted to show the 
force of the argument by which he proves that there is no such 
fundamental linguistic difference as to rule out this portion from 
the book. This examination throws the balance of probability 
rather in its favor than against it. Parallels might be given 
which would show how closely the language corresponds with the 
rest of the book, but such proof would be hardly more convincing 
than the corresponding attack is detractive. 

We may pass on to the contents of the portion in question, 
feeling that, so far at least, nothing has shaken the value of the 


testimony of its genuineness. 
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In the second place it is objected against this portion that it is 
discordant and inconsistent with the plan of the whole work, or at 
least unnecessary, and that it is decidedly inferior in literary 
power. 

Of course these questions must depend for their answers on the 
view that is taken both of the general purpose of the poem and of 
this particular passage. These views have differed very widely 
in different expositors of the book, and great as the variations of 
. opinion have been as to the general purpose of the whole they 
have been greater still in regard to the person and purpose of 
Elibu, It may be interesting to compare a few of these opinions. 
Among the elder Jews he was looked upon as a prophet and a 
teacher of wisdom. In the Seder Olam he is reckoned among 
the prophets who have declared God’s will to the Gentiles before 
the giving of the Law, and Bar Nachman notes his descent from 
Abraham as a sign by which he was marked out as particularly 
fitted to expound the ways of God (cf. Schlottmann “Das Buch 
Hiob,” p. 58). By St. Chrysostom and the Greek writers gener- 
ally he was regarded as an inspired teacher speaking words of 
wisdom, while Jerome and Gregory in the Latin Church, on the 
other hand, see in him only a type of the foolishness of human 
philosophy and the reckless self reliance of youthful presumption. 

On the other hand again Aquinas finds in the words of Elihu 
the dialetic solution of the whole book, and so later on does Cal- 
vin, and still later Schultens, the first and greatest of modern com- 
mentators upon the book of Job. The more recent critics are 
divided in the same manner. Hengstenberg finds in the speech 
the “ throbbing heart” of the whole book, while Seinecke calls 
Elihu “an inflated fool.” Some consider him merely as an empty 
babbler introduced for the sake of being a foil to the grandeur of 
the rest, while others like Ewald, who consider the speech an in- 
terpolation, acknowledge its beauty. Ewald says of it: ‘The 
thoughts in this portion are in themselves exceedingly pure and 
true, conceived with greater depth and presented with more force 
than in the rest of the book.” 

According then to the testimony of modern and ancient critics 
there are no such strong characteristics in the portion as to com- 
pel the opinion that it is of inferior poetical merit. The judg- 
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ments passed upon it are exceedingly arbitrary and depend gen- 
erally on preconceived opinions as to the purpose of the whole. 

It may then be asked, Is it inconsistent and discordant with the 
rest or unnecessary? An examination of the passage itself will 
be required to answer this satisfactorily. The preceding portion 
of the poem has been devoted to the contest between Job and his 
friends in which Job has advanced from the bitterness of the 
despair in which he began toa calm sense of his innocence and 
to an admission that the wisdom of the Almighty was too high 
and too deep for man to attain unto. The friends had presented 
their view of the purposes of suffering with all the force they 
were masters of and had striven hard to convince Job that his 
misery was at once a punishment and a proof of actual and heinous 
sins that he had at some time committed. Job had revolted from 
this, had declared his innocence and had asserted and maintained 
that experience does not teach. that in this world sin is uniformly 
punished or virtue uniformly rewarded. He had grown 
out of his first conception of God as a _ tyrant who 
was treating him unjustly into a better frame of mind 
which still was somewhat defiant in its attitude, but which ad- 
mitted that the wisdom of God was beyond man’s criticism. Then 
he ended his sayings and Elihu followed to fill up a gap that had 
been left. Eliphaz had, it is true, hinted once that God some- 
times sent suffering to chasten man, but as his main point was 
that it almost invariably came to punish him he had left it un 
developed. Elihu takes it up and argues at greater length that 
suffering is God’s angel or messenger sent to teach man of God 
and to bring him into closer relations with the Almighty. 

He errs like Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar in the application of 
his theory to Job in the present case, but the truth that he pre 
sents is so important that it would seem impossible that it should 
have been omitted in so thorough an examination of the subject 
as is given in the poem. It seems then to fill, according to this 
conception of its meaning, its proper place in the drama and 
hence can hardly be called unnecessary ; although it must be ad- 
mitted that the poem, merely as a poem, would be sufficiently 
complete without it, yet as a moral treatise it requires this addi- 


tion. It cannot properly be considered any more discordant than 
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the views of any of the other speakers are discordant, as it is one 
of the attempted solutions of the problem which may as rightly 
be heard as any of the others. It will then be asked why, if it 
be an integral part of the book, is it not alluded to in either Pro- 
logue or Epilogue ? 

This is a question which is hard to answer unless we can trans- 
form ourselves into the person of the author of the book, think 
his thoughts and know the workings of his mind. 

It may be that as Elihu’s words were true in their statements 
about God and kind and generous in their tone towards Job that 
there was nothing in them to merit censure in the Epilogue, while 
they could not be commended or sanctioned because in this case 
they were wrongly applied. The suffering had not been sent 
to teach Job or to chasten him any more than it had been sent as 
a punishment. Elihu was wrong in his assumption, but the truth 
of his position still remained that suffering 7s a means by which 
God teaches. Or may we not suppose that it was the intention of 
the poet to give after the questions had all been raised, first, man’s 
answer prompted by the highest earthly wisdom and then, when 
that wisdom failed, the true solution in the words of God. 

But perhaps the most satisfactory theory to account for the 
silence of the rest of the book as to Elihu, and one that agrees 
with what has just been said about the purpose of his words, is 
that of Bunsen and Kamphausen, supported also by Davidson, 
viz.: that this portion is a supplement to the book inserted by the 
author himself at a later date than the rest of his work. 

This theory removes many of the difficulties which are felt in 
regard to the speech and it has in it nothing that is objectionable 
or improbable. In youth the author had, we may suppose, the 
experience of the fearful mental conflict so graphically portrayed 
in the poem and came out of it successfully, triumphing in weak- 
ness. In old age he saw how God taught mankind by the sorrows 
he sent and so deemed it of sufficient importance to insert this 
passage in the poem which related the strife of his earlier days, 
giving it as the ripest solution of the problem which human ex- 
perience could offer, but yet not altering the true answer that 
God had taught him before, that in His wonderful wisdom there 


are spaces and extents beyond our comprehensions, plans and pur- 
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poses in which we are factors but which are far beyond our 
knowledge. 

Submission and faith in Him that ruleth all things by the counsel 
of His will are the true lessons of the book; but from the human 
point of view the educational effect of sorrow is a point by far too 
important to be lost, and it may well be for this end that the 
character of Elihu was conceived and his speech inserted. 

As the charge against it from the peculiarity of its language 
cannot be made out, and as the alleged inferiority of style is merely 
an arbitrary criticism depending upon the tastes of the various 
critics, and as there is no such want of harmony with the rest of 
the book as to create any serious difficulty, we may venture to main 
tain its genuineness on the ground that there is not sufficient internal 
evidence to support the attacks upon it and hence the external 
evidence, such as it is, will hold. If besides this we can show the 
fitness and necessary connection of this with all the rest in the 
general plan of the book, a strong case will be made, and it is to 
this conclusion that the sober minded representatives of modern 
criticism seem to be coming. 

Whoever the great poet was to whose inspired pen we owe this 
wonderful work, whether it comes from the hand of Moses in the 
solitudes of Midian, or from some recluse in the prophetic schools 
of Judah, or from Jeremiah in his lonely exile in Egypt, or from 
some sorrow-stricken captive by the waters of Babylon, or from 
some of the suffering but heroic Maccabeans, we havein the book 
the deepest of human thought sanctified by sorrow and sustained 
by the conscious presence of God. It is undoubtedly a record of 
a personal experience. Whether it rests upon a historical basis or 
not it is most true because it presents the struggles and yearnings 
of the human heart. It was written by one who was so full of 
God’s light that he dared to draw a picture of the darkness he 
once had known; by one so full of faith in God that he ventured 
to portray the features of doubt and despair. It is the grandest 
picture that either profane or sacred literature gives us of the 
human soul afilicted, suftering, bruised, tormented, yet rising 
above the sufferings and passing through them and by them into 
that calm and quiet strength that follows the perfect submission 
to God. The story of Jobis like that of the wrestling Jacob. It 
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was when the patriarch halted on his thigh that he had power 
with God and prevailed. Job’s cry is like that of Paul—“When 
Iam weak then am I strong.” All the questions that torture 
men’s minds about the love and justice of God find here their 
discussion and their solution, and sorrow is shown to be but a link 
in the chain of God’s good purposes. In order to show this com- 
pletely it was necessary that in the discussion the peculiar power 
that sorrow and suffering have of teaching the righteous should be 
mentioned and brought forward, and it is for this purpose as it 
seems to us that the speech of Elihu has been recorded. Being 
thus convinced of the genuineness of the portion from internal and 
subjective grounds we welcome Dr. Budde’s clearly written 
pamphlet as maintaining, on what may be called objective grounds 
and from the character of the language, that which we firmly be 
lieve from the contents. 


HENRY FERGUSON. 




















SACRAMENTAL MYSTERIES. 


There are two words in which the deepest and I may add 
the most heartburning theological controversy centres. These 
words are the terms Regeneration and Transuhstantiation. They 
relate respectively to the doctrinal teachings connected with thi 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But in spite of 
ali the discussion that has been had thereon, from scholastic times 
down to the present, I feel free to say that the last word in regard 
to them has not yet been satisfactorily said. These terms ar 
still matters of open controversy among Christians. And I think 
it is not arrogating too much to say of the age in which we live, 
notwithstanding the coldness of its faith, that to 77 is reserved the 
problem of settling in a satisfactory manner the faith of all ortho 
dox believers on these points, by a profounder scriptural exegesis 
of the doctrines involved in these sacramental mysteries than has 
vet been elaborated by the ages of faith, not excepting those of 
patristic times, that have gone before us. 

As one whose mind has been deeply oecupied with the Bibliea! 
study of these mysteries for at least twenty consecutive years, | 


; 


venture to make pu ic some hints and suggestions to help on the 


solution of the anticipated exegesis for which we look and which 
| nave predicted to bye thi isk of this latter a the ( 
T ] ] 1 


In all matters pertaining to salvation proclaim “d by the G spel 
ot our Lord to fallen man the Resurrection is the culminating 
doctrine; from this all our bearings are to be taken in a dog- 
matic definitions which are set forth on those points of Christian 
teaching which, considered svbjective/y from man’s point of view, 
are subsidiary to that great central doctrine of life from the dead, 
signified by the Resurrection. It is on this account 


Church has ever regarded Easter as the queen of feasts. In thus 


making the Resurrection the greatest doctrine from our subjective 
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standpoint, I still leave room for the objective doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity or the Divine Godhead to be considered the first and 
greatest of all the doctrines of Divine Revelation. 

Let us therefore consider for a moment what the doctrine of 
the Resurrection implies. This doctrine is one that addresses it- 
self to the body and implies its reconstruction from the dust into 
which it shall have been turned after death, and its vivification by 
the same soul that had previously dwelt therein. The far reach- 
ing power of Christ’s death and resurrection shall procure this for 
all men without exception. “For as in Adam a// die, even so in 
Christ shall a/Z be made alive.” But although all men abso- 
lutely, without a single exception, shall attain unto @ resurrection 
from the dead, yet there will be a difference in the order of their 
resurrection, as the apostle assures us in the next verse. And this 
will be the case in reference to the resurrection of the just. But 
aside from this resurrection of the just there is another general 
resurrection of the wicked, entirely different from that of the 
just, and which will only be the prelude of the second death.’ 
On the other hand the second death will have no power whatever 
over the resurrected bodies of the just." The resuscitation of these 
latter, clothed with deathless immortality, is called the first resur- 
rection‘ in distinction from that of those who will fall afterwards 
under the power of the second death, and whose rising subsequent 
to that of the just will constitute the second resurrection. 

To have part in the first resurrection it is not sufficient that 
Christ died and rose again for us, however much it will suffice to 
make every man alive in the second resurrection. The Holy 
Ghost must do a special and individual! work to sanctify us wholly 
in spirit, soul and body ;° in order that we may aspire to be num- 
bered among the just who will come forth in the first resurrection. 
And every man must co-operate with the Spirit of God in profit- 
ing by His salutary influences in order to effectually attain there- 
unto. We cannot attain thereunto as a matter of course. It 
must be by the most strenuous efforts on our part that we obtain 
this blessing. “Blessed is he that hath part in the first resurrec- 


11 Cor, xv:22 Rov xx:14. *Tbid xx:6. ‘ Ibid xx:5. ° 2 Thess. v:23. 
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tion.” * On this account St. Paul tells us that he kept his body 
under and brought it into subjection, lest that by any means, 
when he had preached to others, he himself should be a castaway.’ 
And it was the first and glorious resurrection, in distinction from 
the second, after which he aspired where in another place he ex- 
presses the hope by any means he might attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. It is important to notice the preposition in the 
phrase éx vexp@v in the original of this latter passage. It is 
equivalent to a desire to have part in the resurrection from 
among the dead, i. e., in the first resurrection when the just, coming 
forth to life eternal, will leave the bodies of the wicked to sleep on 
for a thousand years, to come forth at the end of that period in 
the second resurrection. 

It is with this conviction of the possibility of the baptized child 
not attaining unto this great goal that the Church, after declaring 
it regenerated and grafted into the mystical body of Christ, stili 
prays to the Almighty Father “that, as he is made partaker of the 
death of Thy Son,he may also be partaker of His resurrection; so that 
finally with the residue of Thy holy church he may be an inheritor 
of Thine everlasting kingdom.” The last clause of this prayer 
shows that it is the first and glorious resurrection that the Chureh 
implores for the baptized child; and not simply the general re- 
surrection that Christ’s death and resurrection have procured for 
all men whether good or bad. 

Now it is just at this point of distinction between the two re 
surrections that the doctrines pertaining to the Sacramental Mys- 
teries come in. The Sacraments, like the doctrine of the resur 
rection, address themselves to our bodies. While the preached 
Word that precedes them is to enlighten our bedarkened minds, 
and the love of .God therein unfolded is to renew our sinful souls, 
the sacramental elements are to regenerate and transubstantiate 
our vile bodies.’ 

Here also a flood of light is thrown upon that difficult passage 
of St. Paulin the lesson of the Church’s burial office. ‘Else what 
shall they do which are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not 


9 4 


at all? Why are they then baptized for the dead ?’ From the 


Rev. xx:6. ? 1 Cor. ix.27. *St. John iii. Phil, iii:21. Titus iii;5. ‘* 1 Cor. xv:29 
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general tenor of the subject discussed by St. Paul in the chapter 
before us, as well as from what we have gathered from the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John and St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, are 
we not justified in understanding after the preposition vé7p in 
the original text the complementary words ryv AVAOTAGIV EX 
“Else what shall they do who are baptized for the resurrection 
from among the dead, (i. e., the first resurrection); if (none of) 
the dead rise at all? Why are they then baptized jor the resur- 


(r@v vexpw@v)? And thus may we not read in our vernacular : 


rection from among the dead? The same words being supplied 
in this latter semtence also. 

It will be remarked that the accusative which I supply after 
the preposition UTEP, conveys the idea, according to the usage of 
the Greek language, of something which is superior to or more 
excellent than something else ; and would therefore point to the 
first resurrection of the just to distinguish it from the second re- 
surrection of the wicked.’ 

Hence the conelusion to be drawn from these considerations is 
thie: that Baptismal Regeneration must have something to do 
with the implantation of that resurrection germ into our vile 
bodies by the mighty power of God the Holy Ghost, ever present 
in the Church of Christ to give efficacy to the ordinances adminis 
tered in His name and according to His commandments. So that 
these bodies after being sown in corruption shall be raised in in- 
corruption,’ and shall be changed that they may be fashioned like 
unto Christ’s glorious body,* and thus we shall be like unto Him, 
when He appears in glory for we shall see Him as He is.’ 

But here let it be noted that the mere washing of the body for 
the cleansing of the filth of the flesh in Baptism from the stain of 
original or birth sin does uot absolutely guarantee to us ever 


lasting salvation ; but this is rather the complement of the answer 


— 


We have not ventured to alter or omit the text But we think the Bish ‘p mis 
takes in giving the accusative after oir as having such foree in this pASSAWE 
can be no superiority intended because but one thing is mentioned It ought to b 
the Genitive tic dvacracewc, Which would give the meaning “ for the sake of” or 
‘on account of” the resurrection of the dead {Ep.] 
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of a good conscience toward God by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ 

Nevertheless, as it was necessary that created man should have 
in the beginning a dust-formed body into which the Holy Ghost 
could breathe the breath of life in order that he should become a 
living soul, so it is necessary to the regenerated man that he should 
now have a water-washed body, in order that his soul may be 
saved by the renewing influence of the Holy Ghost. 

And yet we know that there are many baptized men who will 
not be saved. We also know that the Apostle intimates that there 
are even some who, having fallen away from the faith after having 
tasted the quickening power ol the Holy Ghost, will tind no space 
for repentance again though they seek it carefully with tears. 

Theretore we are brought to distinguish between regeneration 
and being begotten Jrom “mong the dead. Baptismal Regenera 
tion in the order of grace auswers to conception in the order of 
nature. But as the being or creature thus naturally conceived 
may not come to a living birth, so the baptismally regenerate in 
the Church militant may not attain to that everlasting birth in 
the first resurrection, which at present is only consummated in 
the Lord Jesus, Who is now not merely the first but also the Only 
Begotten trom the dead.‘ After the resurrection of the just He 
will then become the first born among many brethren. This con- 
clusion would indicate that the words regenerate and born again 
are not synonymous or convertible terms in strict Biblical lexi- 
cology, aS conception and birth are not in natural language. This 
distinction of the two terms is brought out clearly in the Apostles’ 
Creed where we contess that our Lord was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost and dorn of the Virgin Mary. Baptismal Regeneration is 
therefore the conception of the germ of our spiritual body that 
can only come to its immortal dirth, if all things favor it, in the 
first resurrection of the just. 

So much for the baptismal mystery. Let us now proceed to con- 
sider the importof the Eucharistic Sacrament. Here, having left 


the spiritual body in embryo after the Baptismal ordinance, from 
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the analogy of nature we would necessarily expect something else 
in the spiritual order of grace to quicken this embryonic germ 
into life. This just expectation is not doomed to disappointment. 
The apostolic rite of confirmation answers to the quickening pro- 
cess of inspired life and movement in the Divine order of heavenly 
grace and leads us directly to the Holy Communion as the blessed 
nutriment that must sustain the gestatory development of this 
spiritual body, conceived within us’ by baptism and quickened into 
movement by confirmation, until it shall come to its immortal birth 
by a glorious resurrection from among the dead, I say here, after 
full reflection, that it is thus to be supernaturally nourished until 
it comes to its immortal birth in the first and glorious resurrection. 
For, although the mortal body of the Christian must be laid low in 
the dust and al! corporal participation of the Eucharistic elements 
cease for all such, nevertheless as death cannot put the Christian 
the Church— 





beyond the embrace of our great spiritual mother 
therefore the spiritual nourishment of this Sacrament as the Body 
and Blood of our Lord still sustains and will continue to sustain in 
some supernatural manner those who sleep in Christ until the 
morning of the resurrection. It is this tremendous fact that is 
shadowed forth by the perpetual commemoration of the Blessed 
Dead in all the Eucharistic Liturgies of every Primitive and 
Apostolic Church. 

Let it not be said here that I push too closely the analogy be- 
tween the hidden operations of nature and grace. For let it be 
remembered that St. Paul has not only set us the example of such 
analogical reasoning in setting forth the great doctrine of the resur- 
rection and expressly placing in juxtaposition the making of the 
first man Adam a /iving soul and the making the last Adam a 
quickening spirit, but to justify us trom the anthropological stand. 
point in deducing the doctrines of grace from the analogies of 
nature, he has added by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, “That 
was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and 
991 


afterward that which is spiritual.” Thus giving us natural things 


as the premises of spiritual things to guide our conclusions from 
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the known to the unknown. Indeed the apostle tells us openly 
elsewhere’ to prophesy (i. e., interpret) according to the proportion 
(i.e., analogy) of faith; in other words according to the resemblance 
that exists between natural and spiritual things, between the Re 
vealed Word and the created works of God.’ This broad canon 
of apostolical interpretation has been turned to profit in the de- 
fence of Revealed Religion by one of the profoundest Christian 
philosophers and theologians’ that has adorned the Anglican Com- 
munion, who thus traced the analogies that exist between natural 
and revealed religion in a work known to all students of theology. 

Now without going into any long dissertation on the subject it 
may be seen from what has been already set forth that the true 
doctrine of transubstantiation set forth in the Holy Scriptures, so 
far as it applies to the Eucharistic Mystery, is not the transmutation 
of the elements of bread and wine into the very same Body and 
Blood of Christ that He took into union with His Divinity at His 
Conception and Birth, and in which He suffered death upon the 
Cross; but it is rather the transubstantiation of our nature, the 
changing of our vile bodies as St. Paul has it,’ so that they shall 
be fashioned after His own glorious Body as It is now seated in the 
Heavens at the right hand of the Divine Majesty and as It shall 
appear in the Last Great Day, for we shall then be like Him, as 
says St. John, for we shall see Him as He is. 

But as part in the first resurrection is not an infallible conse 
quence of Baptismal Regeneration, so the glorious transubstantia 
tion of our vile bodies is not the inevitable consequence ol the 
carnal eating of the sacramental elements in the Eucharistic Mys- 
tery. For aman may only eat and drink therein his own con 
demnation, not discerning the Body of the Lord.’ 

As the renewing influences of the Holy Ghost must be added to 
the washing of regeneration to make us meet for the first resurree 
tion, so also by His Divine Power alone these elements must be 
made the instrument of transubstantiating us, i. e., changing our 
vile bodies, so that they shall be fashioned after and made like 
unto the glorious Body of Christ at His appearing. 
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To give emphasis to this transmuting power, as the efficient 
work that the Holy Ghost alone can accomplish in us through this 
Sacrament, our branch of the Church Catholic has done well to 
set forth, in ber articles of religion,’ Faith (which is a gift of the 
Holy Ghost) as the only means on the part of the recipient of dis- 
cerning the Body of the Lord; and to remind the communicants 
solemnly of the same great fact in her supplement to the sacred 
form of words with which the consecrated bread is delivered into 
their hands to be eaten. Her testimony to this vital office of the 
Holy Ghost in connection with the saving efficacy and mystical 
doctrine of this Sacrament is not less unequivocally set forth in 
the rubric at the end of the office of confirmation, by which none 
are to be admitted to the Holy Communion until such time as they 
shall have received this ordinance, which is the visible seal of the 
Holy Ghost, by the laying on of hands, or are ready and desirous 
of being thus confirmed. 

The Scottish and American Episcopal Churches with that of 
Haiti, like the Oriental Churches, have gone a step further than 
the rest of the Apostolical Churches of the West in invoking this 
transubstantiating power to be wrought in us through this Sacra- 
ment, by praying after the act of consecration has been performed 
and before that of participation takes place, that the Holy Ghost 
may sanctify those gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that we 
receiving them according to their Holy Institution may be made 
partakers of Christ’s most blessed Body and Blood. 

The sense in which she understands this participation by us of 
Christ’s Body and Blood she sets forth in the Prayer of Humble 
Access, before the consecration of the elements. From this we 
learn that it is not the transubstantiation of the elements into the 
very Flesh and Blood of Christ’s Human Nature that she expects ; 
but rather the changing of our vile nature by the worthy recep- 
tion of these consecrated gifts, so that “our sinful bodies may be 
made clean by His body, and our souls washed through His most 
precious blood, and that we may evermore dwell in Him and He 
in us.” 

Having seen that the process of transubstantiation is to be re- 
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moved from the sacramental elements to the worthy sacramental 
receiver, and observed that it is a process that will only be accom- 
plished, even in such, on the morning of the resurrection of the 
just, at the glorious apparition of the Great God, our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,’ it now remains to be stated what are the 
Orthodox views to be held in reference to the duly consecrated 
elements in this Blessed Sacrament. 

Here I do not hesitate to say that by the mighty power of the 
Holy Ghost working efticaciously in the Church, they are taken 
into mystical union with the Divine Person of our Blessed Lord, 
so as to leave no possible doubt of His Keal Presence. But as in 
the union of the humanity with the divinity in His adorable Per- 
son there has been no conversion of one nature into the other, nor 
any mixture of one nature with the other, so as to form a com- 
pounded nature different from either, so there is no conversion or 
mixture of the sacramental elements with either the human or 
the divine nature by these elements being thus taken into union 
with the Person of Christ, but the three natures, divine, human 
and vegetable or sacramental, remain distinct each from the other, 
in the unity of the same One and Divine Person of our Blessed 
Lord. And as the human nature was united to the divine, not 
for any special or peculiar adoration aside from that due to the 
divine nature to which it is allied, but rather to be the bloody and 
propitiatory sacrifice offered on the altar of the Cross to take away 
the sins of the world, so the sacramental nature is not united to 
the divine and human natures of our Lord for any particular 
worship to be addressed to it aside from these divine and human 
natures, now seated in the Heavens; but rather to become our 
spiritual food, whereby through the power of God the Holy 
Ghost, the gitt of Everlasting Lite is communicated unto us. 
Hence as all anatomical worship of the human nature of Christ is 
to be strictly discarded, such as that offered to the Sacred Heart 
and to the wounds in the Sacred Head and Feet, so all adoration of 
the elements of His Sacramental nature is not to be encouraged 
or practised, but jealously guarded against. For, if Sacramental 
Adoration were to be practised, one might as well, as in fact it is 
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done by some in relic worship, adore the dust of departed saints 
with whose ashes mingle the sacred infinitesimal particles of this 
Blessed Sacrament, that they have so often received in life as a 
Divine wiaticum ; which, being incorporated into the very web 
aud woof of their being, becomes to them, not only the surety and 
pledge, but through the Holy Ghost, the very principle of the 
glorious resurrection bodies with which they shall come forth in 
the Last Great Day, bearing on their fronts the impress of the 
glorious Image and resplendent Likeness of the returning Son of 
Man. 

The whole creation having been cursed or subjected to vanity,’ 
as St. Paul says, in consequence of original sin, the Redemption 
of Christ, as the same apostle adds in the next verse, must extend 
to all the elements and kingdoms of nature. Hence Christ’s mys- 
tical union with the animal kingdom as seen in the Lamb slain 
trom the foundation of the world’ and perpetuated in the sacrifices 
of the ancient dispensations that preceded ours. Hence the same 
mystic alliance with the vegetable kingdom in the elements of the 
Holy Communion, the Eucharist service of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. Hence the same sacramental union with the element of 
water in Holy Baptism. Hence in fine, to reach the ultimate 
plane of creation, His mystical union with the dust of the departed 
Christian whose death is precious in His sight’, whose soul He 
preserveth,* and whose ashes repose in God’s acre awaiting the 
resurrection of the just. 

But all these mystical or sacramental unions look to and come 
out from the hypostatic union now existing between the divine 
and the human natures. Therefore the Divine Person of Christ 
is only to be specially adored in this hypostatic union of His two 
highest and sublimest natures, and not in those subsidiary mystical 
unions with the lower elements and kingdoms of nature, which 
are but the offshoots and outgrowths of that nobler union. 

These latter and less perfect alliances between the Divine Word, 
incarnated in our nature, and these subordinate sacramental crea- 
tures are the temporary means by which the Holy Spirit carries 


us on little by little towards the likeness of that perfect union 
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subsisting in the God-man, now seated in the Heavens; and it is 
upward to this Holy union of the two natures in His all 
Adorable Person that the Church universal, at the moment of 
sacramental consecration, directs our attention by the unfailing 
Sursum Corda that throughout the ages has perpetually re- 
sounded in all the Eucharistic prayers of her ancient liturgies and 
apostolic formulas. 


JAMES THEODORE HOLLY. 
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THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1877. 


The triennial meeting of the General Convention is regarded 
with great interest by all members of the Church, with anxiety by 
many. There is so much that ought to be done by it, there is so 
much that ought not to be done, that hopes and fears seem to 
balance each other. We are not of those who look forward with 
forebodeings of evil to this or indeed any Church convention, On 
the contrary, though things may have been done not altogether to 
our liking, though we may have frequent cause for disappoint- 
ment in important measures neglected or postponed, still we be- 
lieve that such Church gatherings are always productive of good. 
We have faith in the overruling guidance of that Holy Spirit 
Whose presence is invoked ; and frequently the result has shown 
that the failure of measures in which we were deeply interested 
has been far better for the Church than would have been their 
success. We may all learn from such -reflections lessons of 
humility. 

Apart from all consideration of the work done there is great 
good in the mere assembling of the General Convention. The 
Church resembles individuals. These who stay at home and look 
little, if at all, beyond the narrow limits of their own private in- 
terests, are apt to forget that they form part of a wide commun- 
ity, have interests in common with others and duties outside 
of their own circle, they become seltish and are thus in great 
danger of having their minds proportionally narrowed ; their 
whole being shrinks as it were within itself, and after a while 
loses its very capacity for development. The same holds true of 
many Churchmen. They have their individual interests in religion, 
form their own opinions, attach themselves to certain sets of views. 
The parish to which they belong is for them the centre and model 
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of churchmanship, anything differing from their own views or 
customary practices is wrong. Forgetting that they are members 
not only of the parish but of the Catholic Church, they take little 
interest in Church work or in movements outside of their own nar- 
row sphere. Thus their minds become warped and prejudiced, and 
their religious life narrowed within the limits of their own beliefs 
and feelings. It isincaleulable the good it does such men to be 
sent to a convention, even Diocesan, where they come in contact 
with other minds and find that men, whom they see to be quite as 
pious and far more intellectual than themselves, conscientiously 
differ and can give good reason for differing; their Church 
horizon is thus widened and they learn to take an interest in matters 
outside of their own family and parish, All this applies, though 
in a lesser degree, to the effect of the General Convention.. There 
isa Diocesan selfishness and narrowness which the meetings of that 
body counteract. It widens the mind and gives grander ideas of 
the Church to meet with men of such differing views and great 
ability, full of zeal, coming from the borders of Canada, from the 
western slopes of the great Rocky Mountains, from the valleys of 
the Mississippi and her tributaries, from Texas and New Mexico, to 
consult with the representatives of the older churches of the Atlan- 
tic coast, for the stability and growth of the one Church. Hence 
we firmly believe the benefits of these conventions far outweigh 
the evils of hasty or neglected legislation or even of such disputes 
and bickerings as sometimes occur. And we shall be very sorry if 
the establishment of Provinces (which we favor) shall hinder these 
frequent gatherings of representative men of the whole Charch in 
the United States. 

Nothing indeed gives a better idea of the growth of this Church 
than a glance at the constituents of the General Convention.’ In 
that which is to assemble in October at Boston there will be rep- 
resented forty-five dioceses ; making the number of deputies, if all 
who have the right be present, clergy and laity, three hundred and 
sixty (360). The House of Bishops consists of fifty-nine members. 


It is not indeed probable that all will be present. The Journal of 


We refer to an article in the Cuurca Review for October, 1876, on “The Church 


and the Nation,” for a table showing clearly this growth 
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1874 gives the number of members to have been one hundred and 
sixty-five (165) clergymen and one hundred and forty-four (144) 
laymen, in all three hundred and nine (309). We have no means 
of telling whether this includes all who were elected or only 
those -who at some time of the session were present. It is not 
probable that all were ever assembled ; nor is it likely that all 
who are entitled to seats will be present at Boston. But doubtless 
there will be a goodly number, sufficient to show the strength of 
the Church, and coming from a number of dioceses all over the 
country sufficiently widespread to show her growth. However 
this may be, it is evident that the House of Deputies is becoming, 
with the rapid increase of dioceses,’ a very unwieldy body, too 
large for efficient work; some measures must soon be adopted to 
remedy this evil by lessening the number of deputies trom each 
diocese, and by methodizing and preparing the work for it in Pro- 
vincial Synods. This by the way. 

We have spoken of one good resulting from the General Con- 
vention in its tendency to do away with prejudices and produce 
a more liberal feeling among churchmen of differing views. An- 
other benefit akin to this is in the friendships there formed and 
the unity of feeling produced by interest in the one Church. 
Deputies from dioceses thousands of miles apart sit for weeks side 
by side, intimacies arise which are not lost with the adjournment, 
interests are excited for those far distant which bear fruit, and 
both State and Church are more closely united by the minglings 
of these conventions. Those who were present at the first General 
Convention of the re-united Church after the war will bear wit- 
ness to the influence for union then exerted. Therefore, we re 
peat, we should consider anything which would prevent these 
triennial gatherings a great evil to the country as well as to the 
Church. 

But all this is incidental. Let us now consider what is the 
actual work which this coming Convention may accomplish. 

Legislation is the great hobby of the American people ; we as a 


rule are more apt to pass new laws than fairly to carry out those 


' Fourteen have been added in the last twenty years. As the feeling in favor of 


smaller dioceses prevails the future increase will be still more rapid. 
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already enacted. When some evil intrudes itself upon our notice, 
instead of seeing if we cannot remedy it by enforcing existing 
laws or by our voluntary exertions and moral influence, we are 
fond of calling a meeting and passing resolutions urging the Leg- 
islature to take up the matter. And it may also be noticed that 
our people attribute wonderful results as the effect of a resolution. 


This is true of Church as well as State. We must remedy Church 


‘ae 
troubles by Canons, too often mere blank cartridges, bruta 
Sulmina. 

When our missions languish for want of funds the committees 
appointed to consider what is to be done generally seem to think 
they have provided for the deficiency by reporting its amount and 
offering a solemn resolution that it is the duty of the Church to 
make up this amount required, Which resolution having been 
unanimously passed, with eloquent speeches in its favor, all rub 
their hands and feel that now they have indeed done their duty, 
and the tault is no longer theirs if the missionaries are not paid. 
The effect is sometimes ludicrous to lookers-on. A great deal of 
the time of our conventions is thus partly wasted in the endeavor 
to frame canons to remove or prevent the spread of what some 
consider departures trom church discipline or worship. W asted, 
because it is felt at the time very doubtful whether such laws, it 
passed, would ever be entorced, yet only partly wusted because the 
interchange of opinions and the light thrown upon the subject by 
discussion are useful, and so also is the moral effect upon the com- 

i munity of the general expression of the mind of the Church. 


It cannot be denied that we have too much legislation in the 
Church, what with general and diocesan law-making and altering, 
it keeps one busy to be familiar with it all; and, as has been said, 
our conventions are little more than canon foundries. Legisla 
tion indeed is necessary, it has its uses; it also has or ought to 
have its limits. You may by it aid the Church; you cannot legis 
late it into existence nor give it new life by merely passing laws. 
The living, earnest, acting members make and sustain the Church. 
Look at the early Church we are so fond of quoting. The Apos 
tles did not meet to form a constitution or pass codes of canons; 


they did hot legislate the Church into being. ‘hey worked, they 
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prayed, they preached, they ministered the word. They did not 
pass resolutions that bishops ought to be sent to Samaria and a 
diocese formed there, but at once “they sent unto them Peter and 
John.” It is true that when occasion demanded they issued de- 
crees, but always suited to the occasion and of such nature as to 
command respect, not mere paper issues, but sent to the 
churches by such men as Paul and Barnabas. As the Church 
spread and increased in numbers discordant elements came in and 
further legislation became necessary. Yet we believe we are not 
wrong in asserting that fora long time canons were comparatively 
few, and the dependence was upon old usages and the character 
and influence of the bishops and clergy, rather than upon written 
laws. The great Council of Nice passed only twenty canons, that 
of Constantinople but seven. The (so-called) Apostolic Canons are 
indeed more numerous, eighty-five, but many of them refer to the 
same subject, and might with propriety be joined together Our 
own Church presents us with a Constitution of ten articles, and a 
Code of Canons under four titles, containing in all fifty canons, 
But then each canon is divided into numerous sections and sub- 
sections, any one of which is equal to an old canon. Thus under 
Title I, there are grouped ninety nine sections; under Title II, 
thirty-nine; under Title III, twenty-eight; under Title IV, four ; 
in all one hundred and thirty-one sections, not counting the sub- 
sections, covering one hundred and forty pages of the Journal. 
Add to these the Diocesan Canons which each resident clergyman 
is expected to know and is at any rate bound by, and you have a 
body of Church legislation enough to frighten one. 

It has been too often the case that these canons, enacted in haste 
to meet a sudden emergency, have been found inadequate, or so 
carelessly drawn as to make their meaning obscure. Hence a large 
part of the work of our conventions is the revising and amending 
of old canons, and a great deal of valuable time is wasted in dis- 
cussing points of order and of mere verbiage. Deputies who de- 
sire changes in canons ought to be careful in writing them out, so 
as to have them very plain and accurate. The immense amount of 
work imposed upon the Committees on the Constitution and on the 
Canons shows how carelessly this has been done in the past. 


The history of the Church in this country explains how this 
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state of things arose; and we may derive from its consideration 


much instruction. 


The neglect of the Church of England to give us bishops left 
our churchmen after the Revolution in an anomalous position. 
There was no regular executive, or governing power. The few 
clergy and Jaity who met in consultation were obliged to act with- 
out ahead. They seemed to have no resource but to endeavor 
to legislate a Church into active existence. Instead of ‘‘Peter and 
John” being sent to them from Jerusalem to establish them in the 
faith, they were obliged to adopt a constitution and a creed and a 
form of worship, and send it for approval to the English Apostles, 
with humble prayer that the Apostolic office might be conferred 
upon the men whom they sent over for that purpose. And thus 
the idea took possession of men’s minds that the growth of the 
Church depended upon conventions and canon-making. The re 
cords show how slow was the Church growth until a truer feeling 
prevailed. In the memorable convention of 1835 the first step 
was taken in the right direction. That Council did more than 
legislate—it acted. It declared the whole Church to be a mis- 
sionary body. It procured the sending forth of bishops to organ- 
ize and establish, and from that time we date the wide-spread and 
increasing influence of our Church. Surely this reads us a useful 
lesson, that important as legislation may be, its chief importance is 
to stimulate and assist action. There is need of this lesson. We 
have not yet entirely gotten over the old faith in the virtue of reso- 
lution-passing and canon-making. Let us have the thing first and 
then regulate it, if necessary, by laws. We will illustrate our 
meaning by referring to the subject of Cathedrals. A teeling is 
growing that the Charch cannot do her work without these. And 
so with very little understanding as to what is really suited to and 
needed by our country, some dioceses have attempted to legislate 
into existence a Cathedral system, enacting canons and obtaining 
charters, and yet, we hope we may be pardoned for saying it, all, 
so far as we can learn, amounts practically to very little. In other 
cases, with little if any legislation Bishops are feeling their way, 
finding out what the work of a cathedral in America ouglit to be. 


and so when fully prepared and the necessity is apparent will ask 
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) 
and obtain such legislation as may be requisite to give stability 


and force to that which they have already begun. 

The last general convention left over tor the coming one a great 
deal of unfinished business, and there are besides various matters of 
importance which demand its attention. On some of these legisla- 
tion may be necessary. Others require rather consultation and 
expression of opinion that regarding them the mind of the Church 
may be known. We eall attention to some of these. 

1. The guestion of “Suffragan Bishops and Bishops for Tongues” 
was referred to a committee of five Bishops. Their report will 
bring up the whole subject of the advisableness of having bishops 
for special purposes and races. As at present advised we doubt 
the expediency of such a step, unknown we believe in Church 
history ; we can foresee great difficulties in the way of its working, 
and we fear a conflict of jurisdiction. If the Bishop in any 
Diocese is unable to attend to the spiritual wants of all within his 
jurisdiction the true remedy is in a division of the Diocese ; not 
in placing within it another Bishop with limited yet ill defined 
powers. It is not fair to either to put them in a position where 
differences would be almost inevitable. 

2. A more important measure, affecting the whole Chureh, is 
that of Provincial Synods. There is a committee of the House of 
Bishops on this subject continued from 1871. They made no re- 
port in 1874, merely asking to be continued, and their number 
was increased by two. In the other House the whole subject, 
after various suggestions and amendments, was laid upon the 
table. From an examination of the different projects laid betore 
the House and of what was said we have come to the conclusion 
that while there is a strong feeling that something of the kind is 
needed the exact manner of best doing it has not yet been pointed 
out. We are sure that it will come, necessity will soon demand it. 
The growth of the Church, the increase in the number of Dioceses 
and the consequeut enlargement of the House of Deputies, already, 
us we have seen, so unwieldy, will compel some action which will 
provide Synods intermediate between the Diocesan and the Gen- 


eral Convention. By these may be done a great deal of work, 


local in some degree, yet more general than Diocesan, and in them 


will be tonnd a guard against Diocesan selfishness. In these, also, 
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questions which must finally be decided by the General Synod 
may be discussed and put in shape for the action of that body, to 
the great saving of its time. For these and other reasons we can 
not now consider we believe some system for the union of a few 
dioceses in councils will be adopted. But we think that this is 
one of those things which cannot on mere theories be legislated 
into existence. This is shown by the fact that we have already 
in our Code a canon (Title III. Canon 8) “authorizing the forma 
tion of a Federate Convention or Council of the Dioceses within 
any State,” which is practically a dead letter. But the time will 
come when some neighboring Dioceses will desire to form such a 
union, will take all the preliminary steps and then seek the sane- 
tion of the General Convention ; and when it assumes this practi- 
cal position the thing will be granted. This was nearly the case 
in the recent division of New Jersey, and we believe, but for a 
inisunderstanding of the objects proposed, an important step in 
the right direction would then have been taken. We advise the 
advocates of Provincial Synods to have patience, to work for them 
in their own dioceses ; the need of them is more and more felt; in 
good time they will come. We trust, however, that those who 
are interested in this matter will not incorporate with it any plan 
for making less frequent the meetings of the General Convention, 
We believe the fear of this has been a cause of the opposition the 
proposed system has met with. For reasons given at the begin 
ning of this article we favor the triennial gatherings of our princi 
pai clergy and laity, and we believe the Church is not prepared to 
give them up. We do not want to split the Church into sections ; 
we only wish to unite more closely neighboring dioceses which 
have common interests besides those which belong to the Church 
at large. 

3. The establishment of an order of *‘Deaconesses” is one of 
those things which will settle themselves without legislation by the 
Church. Each Bishop, as some have already done, has, we be- 
lieve, power to act in this matter for his own diocese, and nothing 
more is needed. - We doubt if the Church is prepared to establish 
by canon an order of women having an indelible clerical character, 

4. As a matter of morals as well as of justice to the clergy, some 


canon disciplining those divorced persons who marry again ought 
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to be enacted. As it is nowa clergyman merely performing the 
marriage service for such is punished, while the guilty parties may 
remain in full communion with the Church; this is not only un- 
fair but manifestly absurd. 

5. What, if any, changes are needed in the Prayer Book? And 
what will the convention do about it ? are questions which have 
been anxiously asked. 

The last General Convention had this matter before it on two 
points; one looking towardsa “Rubrieal Revision,” which was not 
carried ; the other “a Table of Lessons for the Week-days of Lent,” 
adopted by the Bishops but defeated in the other House. This 
last, however, took finally in both Houses the shape of a proposed 
amendment to Article 8 of the Constitution, giving the General 
Convention “power from time to time to amend the Lectionary,” 
ete. This was passed and must come up for final action by the 
convention of this year. 

It is difficult to understand why the Convention should have 
agreed to so radical a change in the manner of altering the Prayer 
Book as is involved in allowing one Convention power to amend the 
Lectionary and yet have refused to appoint even a commission on 
Rubrical Revision, a thing much needed. We think the Lee- 
tionary, needs revision ; but we think when done it onght to be 
done so as to last. We would rather go on with the present Lee- 
tionary imperfect as it may be, than to have it tinkered or changed 
every three years. It is bad enough that this is allowed with the 
Hymnal. We trust, therefore, that we may have a sufficient Lee- 
tionary carefully prepared put forth but that no experimenting be 
allowed 

This whole subject of alterations and additions to the Prayer 
Book is one of great difficulty, requiring long and caretul 
consideration, and we doubt if the Convention will do anything 
about it. The temper of the Church is very conservative in this 
matter. We have our own ideas of improvements that might be 
made, others have theirs, scarcely twoagree. Some think we need 
additional prayers and services; they point to very beautiful 
prayers in ancient Liturgies, or anthems which might very protit- 
ably be used, and desire to have them incorporated with those we 


o 
have; while others complain that our services are abready too long 
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and ask liberty of omission. One party desires a higher ritual 
and the use of stronger language in enunciating what they think 
to be Church doctrines. Others complain that what we have is 
too much for their consciences and ask to be relieved from the 
necessity of using certain (to them) obnoxious phrases. Now such 
being the case it is scarcely to be expected that any changes at all 
will be agreed upon. And then there is the feeling if we open 
the door to change how are we going to shut it? if we once begin 
where are we to stop? This not unreasonable fear has stood in 
the way of change in the past and probably will continue to 
operate. Hence we do not believe that any alterations will be 
made in the Prayer Book. Yet, as we have said, we favor a re- 
vised Lectionary, especially for Lent ; we also think some clear 
ing up and simplifying of the Rubrics needed ; and we believe 
there is a general feeling in favor of both these points. Itisa 
pity there cannot be a sufficient agreement among brethren to 
bring about these changes, which might be ettected so prudently 
and wisely as to commend themselves to the approyal of all 
churchmen. 

As regards shortened services and services for missions we 
doubt if legislation be needed. Complaints are made that our 
services are too long, and a desire is expressed that liberty be 
given for omissions, especially in the morning service. We are 
not in favor of this; we think it a yielding too much to a popular 
cry. Sufficient liberty is allowed already under the opinion ex 
pressed by the last Convention of the right to divide or use 
separately the parts of the service. The fault is not so much in 
the length of the service as in the growing distaste of the people 
to religious services which have nothing exciting or specially in- 
teresting about them ; and we are unwilling that anything should 
be done to encourage this feeling. That occasions occur when a 
shortened service may be desirable we acknowledge. For in 
stance, a mid-day form of prayer to be used during the week 
might be found useful in certain places. Some discretion also in 
instituting mission services might be allowed. But the need of 
this latter is not so great as is supposed. The writer speaks from 
experience in asserting that by using proper means a missionary will 


tind little difficulty in accustoming a people to our whole service ; 
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and the Bishops, we believe, Lave suilicient authority to provide 
for all cases where shortened services are really desirable ; if not, a 
little alteration in Canon xxii, Title I, is all that is necessary by 
way of legislation. 

A greater difficulty is to meet the demands of those on the 
other side who ask for fuller and more frequent services, and wish 
to add to our Praver Book from the older manuals of devotion. 
They say our forms are good so far as they go, but they are not 
sufficient to meet all the wants of the Church; and they deem it 
hard that they should be debarred from the use of the rich stores 
of devotion contained in the liturgical treasures of past ages, 
Moreover where frequent services are held they tire of the use 
of the same exhortation twice read day after day. That their 
wish is not altogether unreasonable may be admitted, but how it 
can be gratified is not easily shown. Who is to make the required 
new selections and on what principle? Are they to be put forth 
as a separate book or incorporated in the already too large Prayer 
Book? re they to be allowed as substitutes for forms we now 
have or only to be used in addition to these? These are questions 
not readily answered. There is danger that injudicious men may, 
to the great detriment of the Church, abuse a liberty of selection 
if left unrestricted ; there is a tendency to re-introduce doctrinal 


views which the Church has deemed it best, to say the least, to 


ignore. We can see at once in the present divided condition of 


churchmen on certain disputed points, that the allowing the use of 


some of these older prayers would be the cause of a terrible dis- 
cord, But if the selections be made by authority,and the use only of 
those so put forth allowed, is it likely that any Committee of the 
General Convention could be able so to do this as to give satisfac- 
tion? We think it impossible. The time we hope will come 
when something can be done in this direction, but the Chureh is 
not in a condition to do it now, and we sincerely hope the effort 
will not be made at present. Meanwhile we believe that the 
Bishops have in this the power to afford such relief as is immedi 
ately necessary or even desirable ; they can authorize in their own 
dioceses additional services not provided in the Prayer Book, and 
in these may make good use of the Liturgies referred to. It is 


much better they should do this than that the clergy, as some 
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now do, be allowed to make up for themselves forms for special 
or more frequent services. 

6. The subject of Ritual is one which oceupied a large share of 
the time of the last General Convention, it can searcely be said 
with satisfactory results, except it may be as showing the views of 
a large part of the Church on the subject. That something is 
needed to check the tendency to excess in forms and ceremonies, 
the laying of undue stress on such matters, the using them to show 
forth doctrines which may not be openly taught, we believe. We 
honestly think that the growth of the Church has been hindered 
by the efforts of certain zealous clergymen and laymen to introduce 
usages and ceremonies not allowed by the Prayer Book, which are 
contrary to the genius of our American people, and some of which, 
a matter of greater importance, do more or less directly teach 
doctrines which are not tanght by our Church, perhaps are repu- 
diated by it. We give these men credit for zeal, doubtless they 
think they are doing good, but they carry too far the exercise of 
the right of private judgment. And however these ceremonies 
by their novelty may for a time attract a certain class of people, 
they “cannot but make the judicious grieve,” and we are very 
certain they keep out of the Church more than they draw in. 
But that any action the General Convention is likely to take can 
avail to check this thing we more than doubt. The real remedy 
is to be found in the general sentiment of the Church, and in the 
action of the Bishops. There is a special responsibility laid upon 
these last to promote ‘‘ conformity to the Doctrine, Discipline and 


Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 


_ of America,” a responsibility from which they cannot escape; and 


a judicious use of their authority and influence would suffice to 
prevent any continued violation of these. We believe the Church 
would sustain them in such exercise of their power. The General 
Convention had better leave the matter in their hands, perhaps 
make them feel that it is so left. 

7. Church Extension ought to receive far more attention from 
the General Convention than it does, including under this general 
head the increase of the ministry, and missions foreign and 
domestic. This is left almost entirely to the Board of Missions, 
but the Convention ought to take an interest in it. Not that there 
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is much good to be done by legislation—but a statement of facts 
concerning the Church in various parts of the country, its needs, 
its successes, would draw out valuable hints and create a general 
interest in its work which would greatly aid the Missionary Board. 
This has indeed been done hitherto to a certain extent by the Re- 
port of the Board of Missions and of the Committee to whom that 
is referred, but more time might well be given to the general in- 
terests of the Church. The report of the committee aforesaid calls 
attention to the “slow increase of the ministry.” “During the past 
six years (i. e., previous to 1874) but about seventy-eight candi- 
dates have been annually ordained in the whole American Church, 
while the number looking forward to the Priesthood has actually 
diminished. No exertion should she (the Church) spare by leg- 
islation, charity and active influence to lift up the ratio of clerical 
increase to a more just proportion to her needs and to those of our 
country.” These are solemn words, deserving the attention of the 
Church. Can nothing be done to remedy this evil? Some cause 
there must be which prevents young men from becoming candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. We do not find that the Convention gave 
the matter much consideration, or that any steps were taken in re- 
gard to it. Cannot thecoming Convention do something to arouse 
the Church to a sense of the need of clerical increase and point 
out the best way of securing it ¢ 

A joint committee is to report on “Securing Increased Efficiency 
in the Government of the General Theological Seminary,” and the 
Board of Trustees at the last meeting adopted certain amendments 
to the Constitution of that Institution having the same object. 
There is no institution of the Church of more importance than 
this, and it is to be sincerely hoped that nothing will be done 
hastily. From some cause or other (we do not desire here to in- 
vestigate what the cause is) the General Seminary has not received 
that support from the Church it ought to have. This appears 
from the fact that the number of students rather diminishes than 
increases, and that it receives almost no contributions from the 
Church, though the funds at its disposal are entirely inddequate 
to pay sufficient salaries to the professors. We do not believe that 
the proposed amendments to the manner of constituting the Board 


of Trustees will help it in these respects. We doubt whether 
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giving the entire management for three years to a standing com- 
mittee will increase the confidence and interest of the Church. 
We may have our own opinion as to where the trouble is, and 
what might be done to make the Seminary more popular. But 
this is not the place to set it forth. Our present object is to call 
the attention of members of the General Convention to the Semi- 
nary, and if possible make them feel their responsibility of doing 
something to enlarge its usefulness. 

Important questions connected with the workings of the Board 
of Missions will also come before the Convention. It is very de- 
sirable that if possible its machinery should be simplified. We 
have now so many objects demanding contributions from our con- 
gregations that their multiplicity stands in the way of success in 
collecting. The Convention might usefully employ a portion of 
its time in considering the whole question of missionary work and 
systematic collections. 

8. That the Hymnal will be brought up for revision we suppose 
must be looked for as a matter of course. We wish we could say 
something to induce members to consider the evil of the frequent 
changes in this. It puts the Churches to great expense without 
any adequate compensation. The Hymnal is already too large ; 
there are many hymns in it which are rarely, if at all, used. 
Kspecially we hope that no power will be given to a committee 
to make alterations in new editions during the recess of the Con- 


ar 
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vention. It is very annoying to those buying new books to find 
that they differ from the old ones in use by the Rector and the 
majority of the congregation. And it is too much to expect the 
people to be supplying themselves every year or so with new 
hymnals. The money might be better employed. 

9. We suppose the question of a new name for our Chureh will 
come up for discussion. Some of the Dioceses have already passed 
resolutions in favor of a change. It seems an odd thing for a 
Church, after so long an existence, to be hunting up a new name. 
There are, however, objections to that by which we have hitherto 
been known, It is clumsy, it does not fully express our claims, 
and especially it puts us in a wrong position as regards that other 


Christian body which arrogates to itself exclusively the title of 
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Catholic.’ The name “Protestant Episcopal” is correct so far as 
it goes. We are Protestant as regards the errors of Rome and 
Episcopal in Government. But we are something more than this. 
We represent the Apostolic Church; we are a portion of the 
Church Catholic or Universal, and this our name does not express. 
Numervus other bodies share with us the name Protestant, two 
share with us that of Episcopal. Our name therefore seems to 
allow that we are like them a sect, and ignores our claims to Catholi- 
city. The Romish body alone styles itself Catholic ; yet we can- 
not for a moment allow that it is truly so. The difficulty is to 
find a name which will be sufficiently distinctive and yet accurate. 
Various names have been proposed, but some objection appears 
to attach to each. “The Church in the United States,” which 
seems to meet with most favor, is as good as any title which has 
been proposed and has this advantage—that it will require little 
change in the Prayer Book ; it is also Biblical, the Apostles ad- 
dressing their Epistles to “the Church” in such a place. But then 
there was only the one body calling itself a Church and _ there 
could be no misunderstanding who was meant. It may be 
doubted if such a name in the present condition of the Christian 
world would be sufficiently definite for legal purposes ; also we 
fear there would be great difficulty in getting through the various 
State Legislatures the acts necessary to legalize such a change of 
name ; the tenure of Church property might be affected by it. 
This is a question for Churchmen learned in the law to decide. 
If any addition to the above title be deemed necessary, we should 
prefer that of “The Apostolic Church in the United States of 
America.” But the change is not one to be hastily adopted. 
We like the suggestion of Dr. De Koven made to the Wisconsin 
Convention, calling for the appointment of a “Constitutional Com- 
mission” to which this question may be referred. It will do no 
harm to let it lie over for another General Convention ; on the 
contrary the discussion about it will do good in causing a more 
general investigation into the claims of the Church, an investiga- 
tion which we court; and the Chureh itself will be better pre- 


' Why Protestants should still tacitly allow that claim, by discarding the old 


name and even showing a fear of it we cannot understand 
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pared to accept the change of name if it be finally resolved upon. 
The advocates of change must remember that they cannot force 
this thing upon the Church, they must prepare the way for it; 
and they must also bear in mind that this is not to be done by 
sheers at the present name, which past memories endear to so 
many, but by a calm and rational setting forth of the reasons 
which make a change of title desirable. We hope the subject will 
be brought before the Convention, we also hope no definite action 


will this year be taken upon it. 


The best work the Convention can do is that which will not ap- 
pear on the record of the proceedings. That which the Apostle 
means when he exhorts “Let us consider one another, to provoke 
unto love and to good works.” The mutual stirring up of each 
other in holy emulation to lay aside all party strife, all bitterness, 
to differ, for all cannot think alike, without any ill feeling,“speak- 
ing the truth in love.” The exciting one another to renewed zeal 
for the cause of Christ and His Church, to the showing of faith by 
works. The consultation of those from widely separated fields of 
labor how they may best promote the common welfare, the strong 
helping the weak. The firmer union of the Church and the 
steady growth of loyalty and obedience to her laws. These and 
such like results we may hope for from this assembly of the 
Church. 

The members of this great Council should come together with a 
deep sense of their responsibility. They should ever bear in 
mind that the great object of their work is * that the comfortable 
Gospel of Christ may be truly preached, truly received, and truly 
followed in all places to the breaking down the kingdom of sin, 
Satan, and death.” And if the promise be ‘where two or three 
are gathered tugether in My name, there am [ in the midst of 
them,” surely the united prayers and praises of these representa- 
tives of the whole Church may well claim the fulfilment of that 
promise. ‘The religious exercises, the common prayer, the gather- 
ing around the one altar to partake together of the one Body and 
Blood, these are important features (we fear not sufticiently appre- 
ciated) of the Convention. We havea right to believe that the 
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same Holy Spirit Who did “ preside in the Councils ot the blessed 
Apostles” will be present with this Council of the Chareh to “ di- 
rect, sanctify, and govern them in their work.” | Let all join in 
prayer to the great Head of the Church that it may be so. 


Eprror. 
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From TraprrionaL to Rarionat Farrn. Or the Way 1 Came 
Srom Baptist to Liberal Christianity. By R. Andrew Griffin. 


Boston: Roperts BrorHers. 1877. pp. 219. $1.00. 


We have read this book with a good deal of interest. Any- 
thing that throws a light upon the workings of the human mind 
in its searchings after truth has a certain degree of value. This 
little volume describes the steps by which the writer was led from 
the position of a Baptist preacher in England to that of a Unita- 
rian in New England; or, as ye styles it, ** From Traditional to 
Rational Faith.” And here at the very outset we learn from the 
title one cause of the unsettling of his early faith. By * tradi 
tional” he means the faith of those teachers among whom his 
early life was past; the expression of their private judgments he 
calls tradition. That he uses it in this restricted sense is evident 
from the account he gives of his early lessons : 

Christ was declared to be the only final authority in matters of faith; neither 
churches nor councils, no reformers, however august and powerful, however illustri 
ous the service they had rendered mankind or numerous their adherents, should come 
between us and him That it was our solemn duty to ignore the lapse of time, and 
in his immediate presence test all creeds and rites. * * * Every thing deemed 
essential Christian teaching was sought and professedly found in the sayings of 
Jesus. Modern theologies were projected into the first century and hopelessly mixed 
together with primitive ideas. (p. 16) 

In other words the private views and opinions of a tew dissent- 
ing Baptists of the nineteenth century, their interpretations of 
scripture and their doctrinal teachings, he calls “tradition.” This is 
something very different from the traditions spoken of by the 
Apostle, from the form ot sound words, the faith once delivered 
unto the Saints, which we are bidden to hold fast. What wonder 
that one thus instructed, with so little that was firm under his feet, 
should have been “ tossed about by every wind of doctrine.” 
This part of his confession is very instructive; it shows how it is 
that men, seeking for the truth, for some stable faith, are so easily 
led off into some belief which they fancy will give them certainty ; 
and often starting from the same point are led in opposite directions. 
The self-contident and decided run into what is here called “Ra- 
tional Christianity,” which simply means, though they may not 


erceive it, the religion of selfconsciousness ; as our author says 
5 ’ >, 
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p. 209, “What is the basis of my religion? It is ‘ personal not 
traditional.’ It is what God enables me to perceive of Him, not 
what others have said He is.” That is, carrying out the assertion 
to its logical conclusion, there is for him no truth of God’s being 
outside of what he perceives of Him. One cannot but think of 
the Prophet’s warning, “Shall a man make gods unto himself? ” 
On the other hand the more humble, especially if they be of a sensi- 
tive disposition, tired of self,of uncertainty and “tossing to and fro,” 
are apt to go to the other extreme and in self-abnegation and utter 
intellectual abasement land at last in entire submission to human 
authority, in the Church of Rome. We think many illustrations 
of the truth of this might be found in the religious history of this 
century. It shows the importance of correct early Church 
teaching. 

But such teachings as our author received were not consistent 
with themselves, and in due time this forced itself upon his notice, 
and the conclusion to which he is led is inevitable. “In these 
pages, I think it will be made clear that Baptist principles van- 
quished Baptist theology, and the influence of rational teachings, 
after lying a long time in abeyance, cast out what was erroneous 
and immoral.” The inconsistencies of the system in which he 
had been educated are very strongly portrayed. We make no 
apology for the length of these quotations : 


It is evident I have but done as they have bidden—logically applied the sounder 
principles of the faith, and pressed to legitimate conclusions the arguments they ad- 
mitted. * * * If it be admissible to differ on grave subjects from Saint Augus- 
tine or Saint Athanasius, it is also admissible to differ on as grave subjects from 
Robert Hall or Andrew Fuller. If I when a mere lad could, with propriety, assert 
my own reason in presence of the venerable Grecian Fathers and all the Christian 
doctors of the last fifteen hundred years, it would not be presumptuous to think for 
myself at the feet of Protestant theologians (p. 21). 

It was asserted in good faith that we were true to the great principle of the Ref- 
ormation (private judgment), and eschewed authority in matters of faith altogether ; 
every man was supposed to have formed his own creed, and his agreement with the 
denomination was a pure coincident. Yet we combined, with all the energy ew 
possessed, to cast odium upon all who did not conform to so insignificant a depart- 
ment of opinion as our close-communion views (p. 50). 

What real difference was there between us and the Romanist? * * * And 
how much more despicable were we? For while adopting the method of the Mother 
Chureh (sic) we condemned her for employing it. Where was the sincerity, the 
manliness, the virtue, of professing to be guided by reason and conscience, when the 
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moment they revolted from an unreasonable or immoral statement of theology or 
scripture, they were pronounced utterly unreliable (p. 63). 

It is to be regretted for his own sake that the writer while in 
this state of mind should not have been brought under the influ 
ence of correct teaching, to point out to him the sphere and limits 
of private judgment and the distinction between things that are of 
faith and those which are only of opinion; thatthe true authority 
of the Church, not as the originator, but as the keeper and witness 
of the truth could not have been explained to him, And that he 
might have been guided by a competent teacher in the study of 
Church History. But in 1871 he came to the United States, we 
believe to New England, and there he fell under influences which 
encouraged the doubts that had been growing up in his mind as 
to all revealed religion, save that of his own consciousness, so that 
he ends in rejecting the special inspiration of Scripture,the Divinity 
of Christ, indeed all creeds or what he calls ‘evangelical theology 
and church life.’ How could it be otherwise when, as he tells us 
in the chapter on Church History, his chosen guides were Robert- 
son, Rowland Williams, Max Miiller, Coleridge’s prose works, Al 
ger’s “Doctrine of a Future Life,” Channing, Dean Stanley, Gregy, 
Matthew Arnold, Miss Cobbe and Renan; Buckle, Lecky, and Sir 
William Hamilton he found valuable, “neutralizing the partiality of 
ecclesiastical historians and philosophers.” 

We have not space. nor would it interest our readers, to tollow 
him through the old well-worn objections which he brings against 
the Inspiration of Scripture and the authority of the Church’s 
creeds, Neither can we more than refer to the inaccuracy and the 
inconsistency of his own reasonings in the Chapter “On Finding 
Christ; for instance in the assertion that Christ never claimed 
to be God, whereas we read it was because “He made Himself 
God,” the Jews souglit to stone Him; or the 2070 sé quitur that 
because Christ was “not appreciated” when on earth, and “if pre 
sent here and how, ought not to be believed if he claimed to be 
God,” therefore “no book should be believed that claimed it for 
him.” 

The writer deserves credit for candor and clearness in stating 
his views and tor honesty in carrying them out. ‘The Record of 
a Temptation” (chapter vi) shows theconflict between this honesty 
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of purpose and his strong desire to retain his position in the 
“Evangelical ministry.” The example of clergymen “who re- 
mained in the Anglican Communion” and of those “in the congre- 
gational and other churches, with ideas of the Church, its sacred 
literature, and its theology very similar to my own,” were before 
him; but, and we respect him for it, his mind was not to be led 
astray by their sophistries ; he felt that he could not remain in the 
ministry of a communion and reap the benefits of the position 
while disbelieving its dogmas and impelled by conscience to do all 
in his power to undermine them. He concludes: “I must deny 
God in me, in conscience and reason, if I should remain where I 
was,” and so as an honest man he went where he could openly 


teach as he believed. 


THE Book or Psaums. A New Translation with Introduction 
and Notes Explanatory and Critical by J. J. Stewart Perowne, 
D. D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Canon of 
Llandaff, ANbovER: WaAkREN F, Draper. 2 vors. pp. 


534 and 477, $7.50. 


This is a reprint from the third English edition, a fact which 
shows the esteem in which the book is held, The Psalms are pre- 
faced by an Introduction, containing essays on “The Lyric Poetry 
of the Hebrews,” “The Use of the Psalter in the Church,” “The 
Theology of the Psalms,” ete. In the last named the author gives 
us the principle which has guided him in interpreting the Mes- 
sianic Psalms. 

The Psalms to a large extent foreshadow Christ, because the writers of the Psalms 
are types of Christ. And it is of the very nature of a type to be imperfect. It foretells 


in some particulars, but not in all, that of which it is the type. * * * Justas 


David's whole life was not typical of Christ, so neither were all his words. * * * 
But the sorrow (of the Psalm), the suffering, the aspiration, the joy, the triumph—all 
but the sin—never found all their fulness of meaning save in the life and on the lips 
of the Perfect Man. 

We are not so well satisfied with the author’s remarks on what 
are called the Imprecatory Psalms. His views are chiefly ex- 
pressed in the note on Psalm xxxv. What he says is true so far 
as it goes, but he does not show why they may with propriety be 
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used by Christians in their worship. The treatise on “The Poetry 


sives a very good history of that poetry; it is 


5 


of the Hebrews” 
deficient in having nothing on the structure of the poetry itself 
The “New Translation” is on the whole well done, in accordance 
with the object proposed, viz.: the retaining as far as possible the 
Form of the Hebrew. He says: “I have deliberately preferred, 
where the English idiom did not absolutely forbid it, to retain the 
order of the words in the Hebrew, because I felt that in sacrificing 
the form I should be inflicting a loss upon the reader.” 

Such an idiomatic translation can never come into popular use, 
but it aids in understanding the Psalms, and for an exposition is, 
on the whole, better than retaining the authorized version. The 
Introductions to each Psalm and the notes critical and explana- 
tory are most valuable, and will be found of great assistance to 
the student. In them the writer shows very clearly the prophetic 
character of each Psalm and the correct interpretation. The only 
point in which we might be disposed to criticise is that he seems 
to think it necessary that the writer of the Messianic Psalm, even 
when there is a further prophetic meaning, must always to some 
extent be narrating his own feelings or experience ; but we believe 
sume of these Psalms are entirely prophetic of the Christ, and 
have no reference to the history of the writer. Thus the 22d 
Psalm he thinks cannot have been written by David because “we 
know of no circumstances in his life to which it can possibly be 
referred,” and therefore he thinks it probably was composed by 
one of the exiles during the Babylonish captivity. We cannot 
see why this should be necessary. Why may not this Psalm and 
others like it wholly refer to the Christ,and the Psalmist, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, speak in the Person of Messiah ¢ So in 
regard to the 2d Psalm, which all Jewish and Christian coimmen- 
tators consider Messianic, our author says “it is quite Lm possi ble 
now to say what the event was which occasioned this poem,” and 
then gives the conjectures of various interpreters referring it, to 
David, to Solomon, to the reign of Ahaz, or some later national 
event. Does not this very diversity of opinion show that it does 
not refer to any “national event,” but is entirely “of the nature 
of a prophecy, and still waits its final accomplishment.” Indeed in 


the introduction to the 110th Psalm he seems to yield the point. 
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Undoubted!y, however, most of the Psalms do primarily refer to 
some event in the history of the writer or of the nation, which 
event is looked upon and spoken of only because and only so far 
as typical of greater things to come. 

Another point in which our author finds difficulty is in referring 
to the Christ the strong confessions of sin, which are found in 
some of the Messianic Psalms. He thinks such expressions as 
that of “Heal my soul, for | have sinned against Thee” in Psalm 
xli:4, a Psalm quoted by Christ Hiraself, cannot be applied to Him 
Who knew no sin. But the explanation is that the Christ is here 
and in such passages speaking as one representing a sinful man- 
kind and bearing the punishment of those sins in His own suffer- 
ings. Of course a distinction is to be made between such eon- 
fessions of sin and those which are personal to the writer, as that 
of David in Psalm li. 

Taking it altogether, however, we know of no commentary on 
the book of Psalms equai to this. We cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting from the eloquent passage which closes the 
essay on ‘The use of the Psalms in the Church and by In- 
dividuals.” 

“The history of the Psalms is the history of the Church and the 
history of every heart in which has burned the love of God. It 
is a history not fully revealed in this world, but one which is 
written in Heaven. It is a history which, could we know it, 
might teach us to hush many an angry thought, to reeall many a 
bitter, hasty, uncharitable speech. Those words have gone up to 
God, mingled with the sighs or scarcely uttered in the heart-broken 
anguish of those whom Pharisees called sinners, of those whom 
Christians denounced us heretices or infidels, but who loved God 
and truth above all things else. Surely it is holy ground. We 
cannot pray the Psalms without realizing in a very special manner 
the Communion of Saints, the oneness of the Church Militant and 
the Charech triumphant. We cannot pray the Psalms without 
having our hearts opened, our affections enlarged, our thoughts 
drawn heavenward, He who can pray them best is nearest to 


God, knows most of the Spirit of Christ, is ripest for Heaven,” 
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Tae Avrnorsuipe Or THe De Iwrratrione Curisti, with many in 
tere sting Particulars about the Book. by Samuel Nettlewell, M. 
A., late Viear of St. Mark's, Leeds. Rivinetons, LONDON. 
Port, YounG & Co., New York. 1877. pp. 504. 


This handsome large octavo volume is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the authorship of the well-known book of devotion ‘‘of the 
Imitation of Christ.” It is illustrated by “photographic engray 
ings of the De Imitatione” written by Thomas a Kempis, 1441, 
and of two other MSS. The author tells us in the Preface that 
he had formed the design of writing the Life of Thomas a4 Kempis 
—the generally reputed author of the work mentioned. Finding, 
however, that many writers of learning doubted, and not without 
some grounds, his authorship, he deemed it necessary first of all 
to investigate this point; as he somewhat quaintly says “it might 
have been said by some, you take it for granted that Thomas a 
Kempis is the author of the book—are you aware that great 
doubts exist about it and that there are serious objections to his 
being accounted as such? first prove that he is the anthor in some 
adequate degree, and that the other claimants have not a right to 
it, and then it will be time enough to assume that Thomas a Kem 
pis has atrue claim.” Accordingly he thoroughly examined the 
subject intending at first to make it an introduction to the Life it 
self, but so much matter accumulated on his hands that it was 
found such an introduction would take up more than half the pro 
posed book, and then not do full justice to the theme. It was 
therefore “deemed wiser to bring out some separate account of the 
controversy.” 

The present handsome volume is the result. We confess to 
have taken it up with some misgivings, but have been agreeably 
disappointed in finding that the author has succeeded in giving 
us a most readable and instructive book on what promised to be a 
very dry subject. But then it contains something more than an 
examination of the question of authorship. It is a history and a 


critical investigation of the book itself. Nor is the labor thrown 
away, for a work which is so widely known and highly prized 
deser\ es careful consideration. 


We are informed that the authorship has been claimed for no 
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less than eleven persons, among them being Saint Bernard, Abbot 
of Clairvaux in the twelfth century, Pope Innocent IIL, and Jean 
Charhar de Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris, who 
took «a prominent part in the Council of Constance against the 
usurpations of the Pope. A slight sketch is given of each of these 
persons. The controversy, however, narrows itself finally, we are 
told, to the claims of three, viz.: Thomas 4 Kempis, John Gersen, 
supposed to have been an Abbot of Vercelli in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the Chancellor Gerson. To an examination of these 
claims a large part of the book is devoted. The author seems to 
have very fully and fairly investigated them, and the conclusion 
to which he arrives is that it was undoubtedly composed by 
Thomas Hemercken, called & Kempis from the little village of 
Kempen, in the Diocese of Cologne, in which he was born A. D., 
1379. A great many interesting facts are brought out in this 


Pan) 


part of the book concerning these individuals and the times in 
which they lived. To us however, and we think to the general 
reader, the most valuable portions are Parts I and IV, *The Ex- 
cellency of the De Imitatione” and “Criticisms.” It is not often 
that so enthusiastic an admirer has the impartiality to point out 
with fairness the defects in his author. These are such as might 
be looked for in a writer of his time and a monk, and are on the 
side of asceticism. But after all there is much less that is objee- 
tionable in this book than might be expected. A Kempis may 
indeed be regarded as having aided in preparing the way for the 
Reformation. ‘The ‘de Imitatione’ had been written well-nigh a 
hundred years before Luther appeared at the Diet of Worms.” “It 
was the oue book of the day before the Retormation which was 


more read by devout souls than any other, and which more power 


fully affected their minds in leading them to seek the light of 


divine truth, to become personally united to Christ, and to feel the 
beauty, the worth, the grandeur and excellence of real holiness 
and a Christ-like life on earth.” 

In the Chapter on “Passages needing some Qualification,” ex 
cellent things are said which are worthy of the attention of those 
in the present day who desire to take us back to the medieval 
views of the so-called higher life. The author draws very judi- 
ciously the line between error and truth in what he says of the 
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“withdrawal from the world to leave our home-ties and relative 
duties, to give up the work and the place to which God _ has 
evidently called us, under the plea of having more time for God 
and to serve Him more entirely.” “How ean it be regarded asa 
higher, nobler, or more Christian life than to take our stand with 
others and fight the battle of life bravely in that allotted sphere 
where the providence of God may have placed us, and where we 
may be the means of doing some little good in however humble a 
situation.” Yet at the same time he allows that there are “condi 
tions in which many who are like-minded might live together with 
great advantage, * * * thus associating together to labor for 
Christ, and constantly incited to enghge in many works of piety 
and charity by the atmosphere of devotion and holy love which 
they breathe in the society of their spiritual home” We 
especially commend what is said on the exalting the single life as 
being in itself a higher life than that of the family. We wish we 
could give the whole passage but must content ourselves with a 
few extracts from the close of the chapter : 

“We take exception to the passages and consider them hy per 
religious and inculeating an imaginary excellence, or a stretching 
after a perfection which is not wholly agreeable to the mind of 
Christ, and which is dangerous to the soul’s welfare. = 
We would rather advocate the opposite course, and instead of 
loosing the cords of kindred lite and earthly love, draw them closer 
in the bonds of holy fellowship and devotion to God. ad 
Hence we advocate the cherishing and fostering of those endearing 
ties of domestic love that gladden our homes, as gifts from a good 
and loving God, for which we must thank Him more and more. 
Hence in our endeavor to love God more, and with this purpose 
in view, we should heartily encourage and promote the interchange 
of social amities and the sweet intercourse of devout and social 
spirits in such wise as will draw them together in holy companion 
ship and afford them wonderful refreshments as they travel along 
life’s common road in cheerful godliness.” 

These extracts will suffice to show our readers that they will 
find in this book much more of interest than the title indicates. 
A proof of the high estimation in which ‘The Imitation of Christ” 


has been held is the fact mentioned in the Appendix that before 
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the Reformation there were four or five English editions printed 
besides the manuscripts and Latin editions, and that by the end ot 
the seventeenth century there had been no less than jifty editions 
published. How many have been issued since is not stated and we 


have no means of ascertaining, but they are very numerous. 


A Kry to tHe Narrative oF THE Four Gosprts, by John Pil- 
kington Norris, B. D., Canon of Bristol. New dition, Re- 
vised. Rivinerons, Lonpon. Porr, Younc & Co. New York. 
L877. pp. 148. 

This little book is one of the series called “Keys to Christian 
Knowledge.” It consists of three Parts. The first, on the four 
Gospels, their authenticity and internal character; the second, the 
Gospel Narrative; the third, Notes on the Gospel Narrative. In 
the space of eighteen pages we have a condensed yet sufficient ac- 
count of the Gospels and how their authenticity is proved. The 
second part is really a harmony ef the Gospels, though given in 
the author’s own words; or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that it is a history of the events of the Life of Christ, and in 
many respects more satisfactory than most of the numerous 
“Lives” which have within a few years been written, because it 
confines itself to a chronological narration of the events as recorded 
by the Evangelists, without giving the conjectures and reflections 
of the writers. Mr. Norris adopts the theory ot the shorter term 
for our Lord’s ministry, making its duration a little more than two 
years, and gives the reasons for so thinking in a chapter “On the 
Gospel Chronology.” The notes on the Temptation, and on the 
miracles of our Lord, though necessarily brief, are full of matter. 
This book will be found very useful to the Sunday School and 
Bible class teacher. Indeed we think no one can read it without 
a clearer idea of the connection of the events of our Lord’s minis- 
try. On this account we commend it, because we fear most 
Christians are satisfied with the confused notions they get about 
this from a scattered reading of the Gospels, and hence form little 
idea of the beautiful order and harmony of that Divine Life on 


arth, 
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THE WITNESS OF THE PSALMS TO CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 
The Bampton Lectures, 1876. By William Alexander, D.D.., 
DU. | Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. New York: E.P.Durt- 
TON AND Co, 1877. pp. 312. 


Few contributions have been made to sacred literature more 
valuable than those to be found in the well-known “Bampton 
Lectures,” and we may add that we doubt if any Church can be 
found containing a clergy capable year after year of giving such 
learned and practical lectures, except that of England. The first 
Bampton Lecture was delivered in 1780. We have before us a 
list of subjects and lectures down to 1817. The subjects are 
varied and judiciously selected, and many well-known names are 
found among the writers. It is interesting to note, however, how 
the same general range of topics comes up at intervals, showing 
that the same old infidel objections crop out from time to time, 
similar in character, yet differing in manner; and that in this, as 
in other things, there is nothing new under the sun. It is also 
interesting to note the variety of style in which these objections 
are refuted, and the skill and learning with which the defenders 
of the Gospel adapt the same old weapons to meet and defeat 
these new attacks. The value of the later Bampton Lectures is 
so well known to our readers that we need only say their previous 
high reputation has been even increased by those of Mansell, 
Liddon, Curteis, Katon, ete. 

We know of no way in which some man of wealth could more 
usefully employ a portion of his means than in establishing a 
similar “foundation” for Lectures in our own Chureh. It would 
be a memorial of him, or of some dear friend, more lasting than 
marble or granite; it would develop the talent that exists in the 
Church, now hidden for want of just such means for bringing it 
out; and it would give us a Church literature adapted to our own 
wants and people—which that of the English Church cannot 
always be, admirable as it is in itself. There is now no encourage 
ment for our clergy to prepare such lectures. They are not suited 
for ordinary pulpit use, and no publisher would be likely to print 
them at his own risk, still less to pay for their preparation. But 
a fund devoted to these purposes would soon give us a valuable 


literature of our own, one greatly needed. We throw out the 
6U 
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suggestion; will not some of our wealthy laity take the mat- 
ter into serious consideration and act upon it? But we have been 
led astray from the book immediately before us. 

These sermons by the Bishop of Derry fully maintain the 
reputation of the Bampton Lectures. They are a thoughtful and 
learned examination of the Christology of the Psalms, besides 
this touching incidentally upon other connected topics such as 
‘the Contemplation of Nature in the Psalms,” “Hebrew Poetry 
as fitted for a Universal Religion,” and the use of the Psalter in 
our Churches. The direct subjects of the eight lectures are, in the 
first three the witness of the Psalms to Christ, illustrated 
especially by an examination of Psalm xxii; in the remaining the 
witness of the Psalms to Christianity under the heads of the 
Christian Character, Worship, Church, and Theology. The ex- 
planation given in Lecture II, of what are called the imprecatory 
Psalms and their use in our Churches is the most satisfactory 
of any we have seen, because it does not attempt to explain away 
the difficulty but meets it and shows that it arises from our im- 
perfect conception of the real character of our Lord. We must 
refer our readers to the whole passage for a full understanding of 
the argument which can scarcely be condensed—one quotation 
must suffice. 

“That explanation which regards the * enemies’ as spiritual foes 
has a large measure of truth, * * * It is most valuable for 
devout private use of the Psalter. In the Gospel the wrath of 
God is revealed from Heaven against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness, Sin is utterly hateful to God. * * * Thus 
when in public or pfivate we read these Psalms, there is a lesson 
that comes home to us. We must read them or dishonor God’s 
word, Reading them we must depart from sin, or pronounce judg- 
ment upon ourselves * * * every known sin of flesh or spirit 
—these and not mistaken men are the worst enemies of God and 
of His Christ.” 

We think a careful consideration of the whole passage will sat- 
isfy any candid mind as to the propriety of these Psalms in them- 
selves and for use in our Churches. There is a most beautiful 
passage on the use of the Psalms in cathedral worship in Lecture 


V1, which we had marked for quotation; but as we cannot insert 
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the whole we will not do it the injustice of mutilating it. What 
is said of the practical importance of some real knowledge of the 
Psalms for the Clergy and Laity of the Church as a test of the 
spiritual life in the individual and the Church deserves the con 
sideration of us all. The following passage contains a warning 
much needed at the present day by ourown Church : 

“There is as strange a contrast between many modern Hymns 

and the Psalms as between many modern preachers and the 
Epistles of St. John or St. James. Who can measure the distance 
between the vapid moralizing of many Funeral and New Year 
Hymns and the 90th Psalm, ‘that Psalm of eternity’; between the 
22d and 23d Psalms and certain Revival Hymns? * 
We may be a little blind at present to possible dangers from 
Hymns * * * jin our desire for variety and warmth in 
Hymns we may be piling the Church with combustibles which 
will explode in different directions.” 

But we must stop. We beg our readers to procure these Lee 
tures and peruse them ; and we are sure that they will join in ou 
thanks to the Publishers for giving us this cheap and _ well- 


printed edition. 


Memoir oF Rev. C. W. AnprREws, D. D. By Rev. Cornelir 
Walker, D. D., Professor of Systematic Divinity, Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of Virginiw. New York: ‘THOMA 
WHITTAKER, 2 BiBLE House. L877. pp. 224. $l.25. With 
«a Portrait. 

Very important contributions to Church history are found in 
the memoirs of the more proutinent clergy. The workings of 


parties, the origin of many societies, institutions and even legisla 


tive acts are in these made known. And though these brief 
memoirs are almost inevitably to a certain extent tinctured by the 
party views of the writers, still a judicious historian, living after 
these influences have passed away, will know how to allow for 
them and to eliminate the truth. The history of the American 
Church has not yet been written. When it is, the value of these 
monograms will be felt. 

Charles W. Andrews was a prominent man among those wlio 


have been designated as Evangelical or Low-Churchmen. A party 
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we are sorry to believe, passing away from among us. It is the 
fashion to decry parties, but parties representing differences of 
opinion always have existed in the Church and are in many re- 
spects useful. It is party-spirit which is to be deprecated, mean- 
ing by this the giving up of one’s independence of thought and 
action in submission to the dicta of certain leaders, the carrying 
out of measures by unscrupulous means, the allowing of unchari- 
table feelings and sayings towards those who differ. All this nay 
be, too often has been, the result of party, but not necessarily so. 
And we are glad to believe that this evil party-spirit is far less 
rife among us than it has been; there are tokens that a broader, 


more tolerent spirit now prevails in the Church. 





While then Dr. Andrews was emphatically a party man, he 
was free from that party-spirit. He advocated sincerely and 
earnestly what he believed to be the truth, and opposed with equal 
force what he held to be error or tending to error. But he did 
this in an honest, manly way, yet with no lack of charity. And 
those who widely differed from him were compelled to respect the 
man and his motives. A man’s ecclesiastical position is often, if 
not indeed generally, the result of early training or of the associa- 
tions among which his lot may be cast; but the way in which he 
behaves in his position is the result of the spirit that is in’ him, 
Bitterness of feeling and uncharitableness towards others on the 
one side, or manly frankness and courtesy in opposition on the 
other, are to be found in all parties ; they depend upon the char 
acter of the individual not upon his position, though they may 
sometimes be modified by this in their expression. Thus the 
early training of the subject of this memoir, as an Orthodox Cal 
vinistical Congregationalist explains his doctrinal views ; his early 
removal to Virginia and his associations with Bishops Moore 
and Meade, Doctors Milner, Bedell, Henshaw and Keith, ete., 
account for his Church position ; but the devoted piety, the ear- 
nestness of purpose, the industry and zeal in his calling, and the 
breadth of views often manifested, in spite we might say of party 


feelings, belong to the man and would have been the same had he 





been High-Church instead uf Low. 
The Life of Dr. Andrews in a quiet country parish presents to us 


few incidents of special interest. He was born at Pittstield, Rut- 
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land County, Vermont, on the 27th of July, 1807. His tather 
dying while he was in his sixth year, the “foundation of his early 
character depended upon his remaining parent,” and her influenc 
“contributed to give a tone of seriousness to his disposition from a 
very early period.” The necessity of depending upon his own 
exertions while yet only fifteen gave him strength and thoughtful 
ness of purpose. In 1824 he entered college at Middlebury, Ver 
mont. The next year during a revival united with the Congrega- 
tional Church at Pittstord. During his college term he appears 
to have partly supported himself by teaching school. His health 
failing he left college before graduating and sought for its restora 
tion in a southern climate, finding a home as tutor in the family 
of Mr. Richard K. Meade, Clarke County, Virginia, a brother of 
the Bishop. In April, L832, he removed to Bishop Meade’s to 
complete the studies preparatory to his ordination, and on the 20th 
of May was admitted by Bishop Moore to Deacon’s orders. His 
tirst work was of a missionary character as assistant to Bishop 
Meade to revive the Chureh in the counties neighboring the Parish 
ot Millwood, of which the Bishop was then rector. His marriage 
with Miss Page, a niece of the Bishop, occured the same _ year. 
From the very first Mr. Andrews took an active part in the pro 
motion of temperance, which he continued to the end of his lite 
During the years 1836 and 1837 he was principally occupied as 
“General Agent of the Virginia Colonization Society,” the duties 
of which office making it necessary that he should visit various 
portions of the United States, gave him a large aud varied 
acquaintance with our ministry. 

In 1838 he removed to Pittsburg, as first pastor of a new con- 
vregation just organized (St. Andrew’s), but weakness of the lungs 
to which he had always been subject, aggravated by that climate, 
compelled him in 1841 to resign his charge and seek relief in 
foreign travel. During this absence he visited Egypt and Syria, 
returning through Greece, reaching home in 1842. 

On his return he accepted the charge of St. Andrew’s Parish, 
Shepherdstown, Va, the field of his pastoral care and labor for 
thirty-three years, to the close of his life. During this rectorship a 
comfortable parsonage and lot were secured and a new stone church 


and lecture room erected. Here a busy life was passed in pastoral 
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work and in active participation with pen and voice in the gen- 
eral affairs of the Church, as editor of the “Parish Visitor,” 
as aiding in the establishment and carrying on of the various 
Evangelical Societies, and as a member both of the Diocesan and 
General Conventions. But we have already extended this notice 
beyond our intention and must refer to the “Memoir” for 
particulars, 

As regards the book itself we think it might have been written 
with less party feeling and more for the purpose of showing what 
Dr. Andrews was and did, than for that of advocating his views. 
We were amused by a little indication of this spirit found on the 
very first page in a laudation of ‘our own branch of Christ’s 
Chureh, and especially the Kvangelical portion of a.” (Italics 
are ours). However there is nothing that can offend any one, and 
perhaps this was unavoidable in writing a memoir of one so pro- 
nounced in his views. In other respects the work is well done 


and will be found interesting. 


EVANGELICAL Carnoiic Parrrs : Comprising Addresses, Lectures 
and Sermons from Writings of Rev. W. A. Muhlenberg, D. 
D. during the last Fifty Years. Compiled by Anne Ayres, 
Sister Supe rintendent of St. Luke's Hospital and St. Johniland. 
Second Series. T. Wurrraker, 2 Brste House, New York. 
1877. pp. 459. $1.75. 2 
The compiler informs us that this volume received the “unquali- 

tied and grateful approval” of the lamented author, and that “ he 

proposed to write for it an introductory note,” ete. “But the light 
of his holy life on earth was quenched before this good thought 
was carried out.” We may therefore assume that though the 
contents of this book were written some time ago they express 
the convictions of his nature years, and for this reason they are 
especially valuable. For many men lay down theories in earlier 

life which greater experience causes them to modify. It was a 

characteristic of Dr. Muhlenberg that his thoughts were, if we 

may be allowed to use such an expression, creative. He had the 
faculty of seeing the end from the beginning. His theories were 
practical and he had the necessary faith, perseverance and force of 


character to enable him to execute them. While others would be 
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talking about a thing and seeking for authority and help and leg- 
islation, ete., he set to work and didit. Ue began with what his 
hands found to do and he did it with all his might. This was the 
secret of his suecess. We all of us have our favorite theories of 
good works and are planning for them and waiting till everything 
is ready before we begin, and so because we never can get every 
thing ready just as we think it ought to be, we never do begin. 
We need scarcely say how the importance of small beginnings 
without delaying for others to act is illustrated in the History of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, a name forever associated with 
that of its founder, Dr. Muhlenberg. The most interesting of the 
papers in this book is that which gives a “Sketch of the History 
of St. Luke’s Hospital.” Its beginning, though well-known to 
many of our readers, conveys so instructive a lesson that it will 
bear frequent repetition. 

The want of a Church Hospital was laid before the congrega- 
tion of the Church of the Holy Communion in the morning of St. 
Luke’s Day, 1846, being Sunday, and it was proposed that half 
the collection made should be devoted as a beginning for a 
hospital. The amount thus set apart was thirty dollars, From 
this small beginning sprang the present large and beautiful build 
ing, “‘a hospital built around a chureh.”, 

There are other papers in this book of great importance. The 
address delivered at the laying of the corner-stone of St. Paul’s 
College contains truths about education which it is even more im- 
portant to make known now than then. We wish we could give 
extended extracts. But we urge a perusal of this valuable paper 
upon all who take an interest in the education of the young and 
indeed in the welfare of our country. The following is the key-note 
“The notion of the sutticiency of knowledge for the welfare of- 
the State is dangerous anywhere ; in a republic it is fatal.” 

The well-known paper on “Congregational Singing” is also in- 
cluded in this volume, and seve sermons which have never be 
fore appeared in print.” It is scarcely necessary for us to com- 
mend this book to our readers. 

Tue Books or SamugL. By Rev. Dr. Chr. Lr. David Ordman, 
Translated, Enlarged and Kdited by Rev. U. H. Joy, D. D., 
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LL. D., and Rev. John A. Broadus, D. D., LL. D., Professors 
in the Theclogical Seminary at Greenville, S.C. New York. 
ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. 

The Two Books of Samuel form a very important link in the 
chain of Hebrew History. They connect the last of the Judges 
with the first of the Kings, and especially give with great minute- 
ness the events in the reigns of Saul and David. This closeness of 
detail is a feature of the books. A good commentary on them is 
very desirable and this we have in the above named volume of 
Lange’s great work. So far as we have been able to examine it 
we think this one of the best of the series. The remarks on the text 
are given under three heads, as in the other books, but with some- 
what different titles, viz.: “Exegetical and Critical,” “Historical 
and Theological,” ‘“Homiletical and Practical.” These notes are 
very full and satisfactory. There is no other commentary on 
Samuel accessible to English readers which can compare with this 
for clearness and thorough investigation. That in “The Speaker’s 
Commentary” is good as fur as it goes, but is necessarily very 
brief. ‘This volume has also an advantage over some of the 
others that the style is clear and readable. 


SERMONS, BY THE Rey. WILLIAM Sparrow, LD). D., New York. 
THomMAS WHITTAKER, 2 BrsuE House. 1877. pp. 342. $2.50. 
These sermons set forth very clearly and plainly the theological 

opinions of the author which are those known as Low Church. 

While there is much to admire in them there is also much from 

which we should dissent. They are written in a kindly spirit. 

They cannot in reading, however it may have been in the delivery, 

lay claim to eloquence, but they are thoughtful, and have the 

great merit of being easily understood. 

NOTES oN GENESIS by the late Frederick W. Robertson, M. re of 


Brighton. New York: E. P. Durron anp Company. 1577. 
This book partakes of the peculiarities and excellencies of the 
well-known author. As an exegesis it appears to us of little value, 
but as containing original ways of looking at things and striking 
manner of expression it is valuable. The reader will find some 
things that he may not assent to, he will tind many that are very 


sugyestive. 








